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THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

See illustration on first page. 
¥X\HIS beautiful picture of Queen Victoria’s 
T youngest child and only unmarried daugh- 
ter can not fail to be of interest to the readers 
of the Bazar, The youthful Princess was born 
at Buckingham Palace, April 14, 1857, and has 
consequently just attained her twenty-third year. 
The Life of the Prince Consort contains some plea- 
sant reminiscences of her infancy. Thus, five 
days after her birth, Prince Albert writes to his 
mother-in-law, the Duchess of Kent: “ Hearty 
thanks for your good wishes on the birth of your 
latest grandchild, who is thriving famously, and 
is prettier than babies usually are. Victoria is 
already on the sofa, and very well, and sends you 
by me a cordial greeting. Mama-aunt, Vicky, and 
her bridegroom are to be the little one’s sponsors, 
and she is to receive the historical, romantic, eu- 
phonious, melodious names of Beatrice, Mary, Vic- 
toria, Feodora.” 

“ She is to be called Beatrice,” the Queen writes 
to King Leopold, a fortnight later—“a fine old 
name, borne by three of the Plantagenet prin- 
cesses ; and her other names will be Mary (after 
poor Aunt Mary), Victoria (after mama and 
Vicky, who, with Fritz Wilhelm, are to be the 
sponsors), and Feodore (the Queen’s sister). I 
hope you approve the choice.” 

The Princess Beatrice did not long enjoy her 
accomplished father’s care, being but a little over 
four years old at the time of his death. For this 
reason, perhaps, she has grown up in greater se- 
clusion than any of her sisters. She is reputed 
to be reserved and somewhat haughty in nature, 
goes little abroad, and thus far has not manifest- 
ed the artistic and literary tastes which charac- 
terize the other English princesses. At present 
her marriage is an engrossing topic in court cir- 
cles. Of Queen Victoria’s five daughters she is 
likely to remain the longest unmarried. The 
Crown Princess of Germany married at eighteen, 
the late Princess Alice of Hesse at nineteen, the 
Princess Helena at twenty, and the Princess Louise 
attwenty-three. The reason apparently is that she 
is fastidious and hard to please, having, it is said, 
had offers from all the eligible royal bachelors 
in Europe, and having refused them all. The 
Queen’s visit to the Continent has aroused ru- 
mors of an approaching marriage. The Duke of 
Baden, and Prince Thomas of Savoy, brother of 
the Queen of Italy, have both been mentioned in 
connection with the alliance, but nothing as yet 
has been officially announced. It is widely be- 
lieved that an attachment existed between the 
late Prince Imperial and the Princess Beatrice, 
who manifested deep grief at his untimely death. 
Royal marriages, however, are matters of state- 
craft rather than personal inclination, and the 
resolute young Princess will probably find her- 
self compelled to make her choice from am 
the somewhat narrow circle of eligible Protestant 
princes. At present she is her mother’s constant 
companion at Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral, 
and the loneliness in which her marriage will 
leave the widowed Queen is good cause for de- 
laying it to the last practicable moment. 
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I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring and Summer 
Street, House, Dinner, and Evening Dresses ; 
Travelling Cloaks ; Suits for Boys and Girls of 
all ages ; Summer Bonnets ; New Styles of Hair- 
Dressing ; Caps, Aprons, Collars, Portidres, and 
Window-Curtains ; Fancy-Work, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 

Cut Paper Patterns of an elegant Lady's Sum- 
mer Suit and of a Children’s Wardrobe will be 
published with the same Number. 





THE NEWSPAPER. 


HOUGH we are all apt to find fault with 
our daily newspaper, to believe that the 
mind is frittered away by its constant pe- 
rusal, to grumble that there is nothing in it 
worth the time and money expended, that it 
cherishes party animosities, and treats but 
one side of a question fairly, yet most of us 
would rather give np a daily meal, or pawn 
our second coat, than abandon our study of 
it; we should not feel that the day had been 
properly inaugurated if we had not “ poohed” 
over its columns, while in the masculine 
mind it appears to take rank with the meer- 
schaum pipe. To many of us it is a sort of 
Delphic oracle, in whose assurances we place 
implicit confidence, and which we should as 
soon think of disputing as we would the 
axioms of philosophy, or the predictions of 
science, or Gospel truths, while others per- 
ceive in it only the echo of the public voice, 
which is as likely to change its tune as the 
chameleon is to change its colors. - Indeed, 
but for the morning or evening gazette the 
knowledge of many would be extremely lim- 
ited, owing to the lack of time for more ex- 
tended reading, since the daily furnishes an 
epitome of most things that happen upon 
the face of the earth, and of some things 
that do not. Books are expensive luxuries, 
and in order to be hospitable to them it re- 
quires time and quiet, but the newspaper is 
of such trifling cost that he who loafs may 
read. It is as punctual as the sun ; arrives, 
too, in the very nick of time, either before 





the serious business of the day has begun, 
or in the happy intervals of labor, too brief 
in which to attempt any graver recreation 
than to glean the news ofthe day. Thanks 
to this chronicle of fact and fiction, we may 
not only sit in the chimney-corner and be- 
come as familiar with the four corners of 
the globe as if we were ubiquitous, but we 
may assist at the Queen’s Drawing-rooms, 
enjoy the speeches in Parliament, learn the 
style in which Mrs. Senator Somebody ar- 
ranges her chignon, the size of Mr. TENNY- 
son’s boot, the pairs of stockings included 
in Miss Cash’s trousseau, and if the weather 
will oblige us to carry an umbrella, or allow 
us to christen the new sleigh. The history 
of the newspaper is as interesting as a nov- 
el of the sensational school. In Venice the 
earliest sheets bore the records of a certain 
war, and were read to the public upon pay- 
ment of « coin, from which many, perhaps 
fancifully, derive the name of the gazette ; 
in later times the squire of the village or 
the lord of the manor dispensed the news to 
a curious crowd, which had no other way 
of obtaining it; while as late as Queen 
ANNE’s reign the newspapers were only 
weekly luxuries, and the world was indebt- 
ed to the victories of MARLBOROUGH for an 
increase in their numbers, as well as for their 
more frequent appearance. 





THE YESTERDAYS. 


VER since the days of the Wise Man of 
All, a great deal of breath has been ex- 
pended in talking to the young about the 
waste of their time, as if it were possible to 
drill anything of the sort into their minds 
until it comes to them by the lessons of ex- 
perience. You may tell them, and they may 
know it by mere rote and routine, that two 
from three leaves one, but they do not know 
it as a fact of consciousness till they have 
learned it through the visible and sensible 
abstraction of two objects from three in 
their own hands. 

To the young, life seems like the outpour 
of an inexhaustible spring flowing into a 
boundless sea. Should the spring by any 
possibility fail, there is yet the sea to draw 
from. They do not realize that the sea 
is in the dim confines of the life to come, 
and that only the waters of the running 
river fed by that spring are theirs. There 
seems to them to be so much time, so bound- 
less a future, that there is no hurry about 
anything—save their pleasure—and they 
may pause on their chief errand to run aft- 
er every butterfly, secure in the perpetuity 
of the sunny season. And all at once, if 
they cease the chase and look about them, 
it is no longer morning, but high noon; and 
lucky indeed are they if they have not 
chased butterflies to a point beyond the 
high noon, and where the afternoon shad- 
ows begin to gather. 

As a rule, youth is so full of vitality, so 
elastic, and so buoyant that the moments 
go lightly on the wings of the swiftly suc- 
ceeding thoughts and actions. It is only 
the unhealthy young—unhealthy morally 
or mentally, or placed in unhealthy circum- 
stances—who find any need of using the 
process known as “killing time,” that THo- 
REAU impaled on the point of his pen when 
he said, “ As if one could kill time without 
injuring eternity.” 

For the most of us, alas! time kills itself 
allto soon. We but just think of this sub- 
ject to be studied, of this art to be accom- 
plished, of this pleasure to be enjoyed, of 
this work to be achieved—in fact, just learn 
how to enjoy and be conscious that we are 
enjoying, we but just learn how delightful 
time is—and time is gone. We have been 
dallying with youth and all the sweet prop- 
erties of youth, and suddenly the lock of 
hair that blows before our eyes is gray. 

And what of that, one might say? Sil- 
ver is as beautiful as gold; white is as 
strong and good in its way as black or yel- 
low. But the truth is that that silver is the 
insignia of the frost of the grave, and the 
gold was the emblem of vitality and pulsa- 
tion; and as one replaces the other we are 
fain to know that the wind which blows 
from the undiscovered country is breathing 
in our face. 

It is not that the gold departs from the 
hair or the bloom from the cheek in itself 
that gives us thought, but the knowledge 
of a meaning behind the fact, that the vital 
energy departs with them, and that force 
which sends us along the paths of life as 
the stars are sent in their courses. And it 
is not by degrees, but usually all at once, 
that we are made aware of our loss—loss, 
too, of something more than the round 
beauty of early years, and all the pleasures 
that belonged to them, the loss of the inter- 
ests of that period. We no longer live in 
them; we look back on them. We remem- 
ber how sweet those pleasures and interests 
were; the bitterness is that they are no 
longer sweet, and that we do not care 
whether they are sweet or not; that we 
have ceased to value them, to take delight 





in them, to long for them; and that we know 
that while we once felt we could not live 
without them, we now neither reach for- 
ward nor back for them, and that we put 
forth all our energies only in preserving the 
remnant of comfort and joy that is left to 
us. One last amazement comes to us then 
when it occurs to us for the first time that 
we are really, as we look back on our past, 
beholding another person than ourselves, a 
young, passionate, throbbing, happy or un- 
happy fool, but one who has no other con- 
nection with cur calm wisdom and attain- 
ment and our weariness than that of hav- 
ing a better acquaintance than anybody 
else has. There are people who grow old 
gracefully, and take the years as they come, 
a little saddened, but not melancholy. Per- 
haps their passions and emotions decline 
with their years; perhaps they have chil- 
dren and grandchildren, in whom they see 
themselves repeated, and in whom they 
thus, forgetfully and unselfishly, are living 
their lives over again. But there are others 
who fight hopelessly with fate, and die un- 
repentant rebels. 

For this latter class there is only one 
comfort, the comfort of faith in immortal- 
ity; no other consolations than the conso- 
lations of religion. For only those who re- 
gard this life as the entrance of the future 
life, and the relinquishing grasp of its de- 
lights as only the rustling down of cast-off 
garments before the putting on of imperish- 
able robes, can with auy equanimity lose 
conscious hold of all the pleasant things of 
the seuses which belong to the present life. 








A CALIFORNIA HOUSEKEEPER 
ON CHINESE SERVANTS. 


HILE our foreign-born citizens are harping 
on the cry, “The Chinese must go!” and 
our worthy American Mayor is amusing his rath- 
er obstreperous following during the interludes 
between the various phases of the social farce 
which is being acted on the platform of the San 
Francisco Sand Lot, John Chinaman, with his cus- 
tomary good temper and shrewd sense, is forestall- 
ing the full weight of Hibernian indignation, and 
betaking himself in considerable numbers to more 
peaceable and appreciative quarters. Since the 
first of the year many Chinese have left San Fran- 
cisco by the Central Pacific Railroad, and it is pos- 
sible that before very long Chinese virtue may en- 
ter as an element into the field of discussion over 
the labor question at the East as well as here on 
the Pacific coast. In anticipation of this contin- 
gency, and on the theory that one should “not 
bear false witness against one’s neighbor” (ac- 
cepting the broad definition that to withhold 
praise when due is to encourage the calumnia- 
tor), a few words on the subject from a woman’s 
stand-point may interest the readers of the Bazar. 
Many of the Chinese in California are out-of- 
door laborers. ‘ Hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” in their own land, when arrived in Cali- 
fornia they have sought broadly the same char- 
acter of avocations. But with this rougher im- 
migration came another class, who desired high- 
er work, and offered themselves as laundrymen, 
cooks, waiters, and general house-servants, and it is 
this class whose desirable qualities have within the 
past ten years enabled them to push forward into 
the domestic labor market, and occupy a position 
in it from which they can only be ousted by Cau- 
casians manifesting similar virtues—cleanliness, 
orderliness, quickness, and willingness to learn. 
Until practical experience demonstrated their 
worth, the repugnant feeling against them was 
very strong. Ten years ago many housekeepers 
who to-day could not be persuaded to part with 
their Chinese servants would not have allowed 
one to come into their houses. But thoughtful 
Paterfamilias, while discussing ill-cooked meals, 
was forced to ruminate on the apparently unlim- 
ited supply of wild, untrained foreign “ help,” 
and enthusiastic young housekeepers, regarding 
with rueful countenance the increasing grocer’s 
and butcher’s bills, and mourning over the frag- 
ments of pet china, came to the conclusion that 
some remedy must be tried. So the change was 
made, first in this household, then in that, until 
to-day, when the value of Chinese servants is no 
longer disputed, and they are generally employed 
throughout the various strata of our curious social 
structure. 

Their national and class education and charac- 
teristics (whether we admire the civilization of 
which they are one of the products should not 
here enter into the discussion) fit them for ex- 
cellent servants, and we Americans may thought- 
fully ponder on the wisdom of our training, which 
certainly in California has turned our boys and 
girls into idle, incompetent “ hoodlums,” regard- 
less of parental authority, and ashamed of honest 
toil. The Chinese do occupy the places which in 
a healthier state of society would be filled by men 
and women, boys and girls, of our own race; but 
these latter refuse to dothe work required. Space 
does not permit an exhaustive statement, but as 
far as household service is concerned, the compe- 
tition is one of quality, not price. Servants’ wages 
in this State are still very high—out of all pro- 
portion to the remuneration for other work, ei- 
ther of head or hands—and the Chinese reap the 
benefit equally with other nationalities of these 
undue prices. The causes for the prevailing com- 
mercial and industrial depression must be sought 
far deeper than in the direction indicated by the 
false plea ‘‘ Chinese cheap labor.” Chinese house- 
servants may conveniently be divided into three 
classes: first; “ very high Chinamen,” as we call 
them—in other words, regularly trained servants, 
who thoroughly understand their business, have 








in many cases lived with Americans or English 
in China, and who in coming to us have only to 
learn the special “ ways” of each individual house- 
hold ; second, ordinary servants, corresponding to 
the class of women secured through intelligence 
offices ; third, Chinese boys and unskilled hands ; 
these form the residuum of the servant class, and 
require as much instruction as most fe 
Among these also might be incl the ne’er- 
ne ee ene ee man 
y. 

Happy is the housekeeper who secures a “ high- 
toned” Chinese servant. Domestic cares become 
impalpable; the house machine runs smoothly. 
The meer privilege of extending hospitality 
to unexpected college “ chums”—which with con- 
siderate husbands has run the risk of becoming 
obsolete—no longer dismays nervous helpmeets ; 
the “ Celestials” who preside over the mysteries of 
the kitchen and dining-room are not to be ruffled 
by the sudden order, “ An extra plate for dinner 
to-day”; and instead of the culinary accident 
which is apt to happen “ when we have company,” 
the complacent mistress can devote herself ex- 
clusively to the entertainment of the guest, con- 
scious not only that all will go off well, but that 
very probably Wong Lee or Ah Chin has quickly 
prepared some tempting entrée or artistically 
garnished salad. Your strait is their opportuni- 
ty; they take pride in their work, and feel any 
mistake as a personal disgrace. A friend, the 
wife of a merchant whose business connections 
bring many men from many climes to his table, 
tells me that her waiter knows exactly how much 
extra effort is desirable for different visitors, and 
amused her very much recently by remarking just 
before dinner, having opened the door for the 
guest of the day, “Him not velly big man; me 
make do blue dish”; the explanation being that 
she has a handsome piece of Oriental china, which 
she uses as a salad-dish when strangers dine with 
them, but which on this occasion her observant 
domestic thought would be “ throwing pearls be- 
fore swine” ; and she added, “‘ Wong was right.” 
Such servants command the highest wages, and 
often a “scullery-boy” in addition ; they do first- 
class French cooking, are cleaner and more eco- 
nomical than French servants here, and do not 
necessitate the demoralizing custom of wine al- 
lowance. A waiter of this class while at work 
has his queue coiled round his head, and wears a 
white cotton blouse; but when he answers the 
door, or waits at table, his queue assumes the prop- 
er respectful position down his back, a little round 
close-fitting dark cap decorates the top of his 
head, and the clean white sleeves only show from 
beneath some dark silk or cloth vest or jacket; 
his cork-soled shoes are noiseless ; his movements 
rapid and quiet. Anything shown and fully ex- 
plained is not apt to be forgotten, so that once 
accustomed to the peculiar fancies of the various 
members of a family, he can hardly be improved 
on as a dining-room servant. 

Chinese of our second division we still find re- 
ceiving about the same wages as women—from 
$20 to $35 a month. I call to mind a household, 
composed of father, mother, and three children. 
A white woman up stairs and a Chinaman give 
the cultivated young housekeeper leisure to be 
the companion rather than the drudge of her 
liege lord. She pays Lee $25 ; he cooks, washes, 
waits, cleans windows, sidewalk, etc. ; has learned 
her recipes, and, to quote her husband, “makes a 
divine salad, an incomparable lemon pie, and cof- 
fee that is a continual temptation.” Ten years 
ago a yearning for cleanliness and comfort, and 
a necessity for economical administration of a 
small household, constrained me to overcome my 
prejudice and try Chinese, Since that time I 
have been literally handed on from one to an- 
other, and truly commiserate my less-enlightened 
friends who continue to grapple with the annoy- 
ances of “girls.” The present incumbent, a 
Christian Chinese, to whom I pay $20, is simply 
invaluable. Am I sick, no woman could prepare 
a more tempting tray; have I the rheumatism, 
he will leave his work a dozen times during the 
day to see if I “ wantee more fire.” He is indus- 
trious, sober, competent, and grateful. He and 
his counterparts have brought the refining influ- 
ences of home comfort to thousands of families 
in the medium walks of life, and—ridicule it who 
will—are to-day teracting i es to the 
undermining evils of hotel and boarding-house 
life, which so many young couples have been 
tempted to try on account of “the trouble of 
getting good servants.” 

As for the merits of our third class, it can only 
be said that they are almost invariably clean, 
willing, and teachable; they are paid from $5 
to $20 a month. A fairly good “boy,” though 
he may be almost a man, is employed by hundreds 
of small plain families for $10. 

Many who employ white servants have a China- 
man to do the odd work—black boots, sweep 
steps, wash windows and dishes, and generally re- 
lieve the aristocrats of the “ servants’ hall.” In 
hotels and boarding-houses this description of 
servant is almost universal, and their compan- 
ions of a different race would be the first to be- 
moan their departure and rebel against their with- 
drawal. In the homes of mechanics, clerks, and 
of women whose bread-winning occupations leave 
them little time for domestic duties, John China- 
man is very useful; and although the lower grade 
of servants of any nationality is occasionally try- 
ing in its ignorance and carelessness, I have never 
heard of one of these Canton boys indulging in 
the slovenliness complained of in a girl of nine- 
teen for whom I secured a place at $10 a month 
—that of leaving the sweepings of several weeks 
under the bed, and accumulating all the dirty, 
greasy dishcloths in a box beneath the sink. 

There is one kind of housekeeper to whom the 
Chinese are an undisguised blessing, ¢. ¢., those 
living out of San Francisco, in towns and on 
farms. It is difficult to convey an adequate idea 
of the trials falling to the lot of the wives of 
our pioneer agriculturists. A well-to-do farmer’s 
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wife, living in San Joaquin Valley, told me last 
summer that nothing would ever induce her to 
employ another woman; that she had not known 
what it was to go to bed in a peaceful frame of 
mind until she sent to “ the city” for a Chinaman. 
She had “hated to be the only woman on the 
place,” so had for years submitted to the tyranny 
of various “ kitchen-girls,” to whom she paid $40. 
At last one day the cook at that time positively 
refused to cook dinner for some extra men, who 
only required that one meal; she said she had 
only been hired to do so much work, no more. 
Next day she was shipped off to the nearest rail- 
road station, The farmer’s wife did her own 
work until a Chinese cook—w $25—arrived, 
from which time extra meals had been the order 
of the day whenever required. Cases of this kind 
could be mentioned ad infinitum. Chinese com- 
petition will be a great and inestimable good to 
our State if it spurs us to emulate the industrial 
virtues which give our Asiatic immigrants their 
value, the very consciousness of which renders 
them as a body strangely fearless at a time of 
strong local unrest, favored by thoughtless ap- 
peals to race hatred. They realize their service 
to all classes and ranks of society. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TEA GOWNS. 


4 gowns, pilgrimage suits, Spanish cos- 
tumes, Jersey bodices, matinées, and Eng- 
lish driving cloaks are the novelties displayed on 
opening-day by exclusive modistes who remain 
late in Paris in order to secure the newest fash- 
ions. Tea gowns, like the Jersey suits, are of 
English origin, but have been revised by Worth, 
who designs them for ladies of the English no- 
bility to wear at afternoon teas, and for play- 
ing lawn tennis, This quaint dress consists of 
a pleated round skirt, or perhaps a slight demi- 
train worn with a long gown which is nearly 
straight (at least it is not caught up in drapings), 
but which is far more dressy than the masculine 
surtouts now worn, At present these skirts are 
made of cashmere, either very pale blue or else 
the new dull cinnamon red, with a long basque 
of the same. Over this is the long gown of bro- 
eaded silk in gay chintz or Pompadour figures. 
The fronts are loose, without darts, and fall open 
from the throat, disclosing the cashmere dress be- 
neath. The back has short English side forms 
fitted as closely as a basque, is quite smooth over 
the tournure, and the middle back forms end in 
large loops with sash ends. The straight front 
and sides fit as smoothly as possible, and meet 
just under the loops of the back, falling open 
thence. The square collar, square cuffs turned 
over at the top, and large square pockets on the 
hips, are of the pale blue cashmere, and where 
the gown falls open a blue cashmere facing is 
seen. Dark red satin ribbon strings tie the gown 
at the throat. A band of the brocade four inch- 
es wide is around the kilt skirt. Similar dresses 
have cinnamon red cashmere, like dark salmon- 
color, for the skirt, with olive velvet for collar, 
euffs, and pockets. For the summer gay foulards 
will be used for the long gown, and satin or silk 
for the lower skirt. One of these has most quaint 
coloring, and consists of a princesse under-dress 
(fastened behind) made of olive green satin, 
trimmed up the front with a pyramid of salmon- 
colored pleatings, and the sides of this pyramid 
are concealed by a fall of wide black lace; the 
dull green, salmon, and black are most artistical- 
ly quaint. The graceful long gown is of cream 
foulard faced with olive satin. 

Worth also makes long gowns of black satine 
and of grenadine, using for the :atter the plain 
square-meshed canvas grenadine, and brighten- 
ing them with cinnamon red silk and jet trim- 
mings, or else with striped black and white satin 
for the sides of tne skirt, with a pleated pyramid 
of Jacqueminot red silk in front. Some touches 
of color are added to nearly all dressy black toi- 
lettes. A skirt fn lengthwise kilt pleats alter- 
nately of black satin and of grenadine 1s very 
handsome under a long gown of canvas grenadine, 
with the accessories of the new yellowish-red, 


PILGRIMAGE DRESSES. 


The pilgrimage suit, of medieval plainness, with 
long gown and hood, is by a queer anomaiy in- 
tended for ladies to wear to the races, on board 
yachts, and for travelling. This has a long 
straight overdress with loose front, like a tea 
gown, tied instead of buttoned, made of navy 
blue serge, or else bottle green cashmere, fined 
throughout with rea Surah silk. A square collar 
of doubled Suran, a monk’s hood lined with the 
bright Surah, and square cuffs of the silk, dou. 
bled and turned over at the top, brighten this gar- 
ment, The skirt is a serge kilt, and the waist is 
a sailor-like blouse of red Surah, which shows 
plainly as the gown slopes away from the throat. 
A square collar m sailor shape is on the blouse, 
while the hood is on the over-dress, 


TWO EXTREME STYLES, 


Two extreme styles are shown in imported cos- 
tumes, one of which has straight and simple out- 
lines without drapery, like the graceful gowns 
just noted, while the other retains bouffant out- 
lines produced by elaborate festooning. Rich 
fabrics are required for the straight dresses, .n 
order to make them elegant as well as simple, 
but for thin summer goods, such as foulard, gren- 
adine, Surah, and the religiewse veiling, which is 
now as diaphanous as gauze, the bouffant draper 
ies are preferred. Modistes import few tournures 
or bustles of any kind, as they prefer to give the 
full appearance by flounces on the petticoats or 
inside the dress skirt. There are also beautiful 
petticoats of Surah and of satin—pink, white, or 
blue—with two puffs stuffed with hair placed at 
the top of the back; pleatings of Breton lace 
trim the edge of these dainty skirts. 


SPANISH COSTUMES. 


Some Spanish costumes made by Worth rep- 
resent the most bouffant styles, and also give new 
suggestions for black grenadine dresses, as they 
are made of black brocdded and jetted grenadine, 
lined throughout with pale Isabelle yellow silk or 
else with bright Jacqueminot red. These dresses 
are very elaborate, and are meant for dressy oc- 
casions, yet they have short skirts, measuring two 
and a half yards at the foot, and this may be 
said of nine out of ten of the imported dresses ; 
very few demi-trains are shown, as these are re- 
stricted to house dresses, while for full-dress 
evening toilettes court trains of great length, with 
full flowing breadths, are used. Two kinds of 
black grenadine are in the same dress; that for 
the pleated flounces is striped with satin, and the 
stripes are made to go around the figure, instead 
of being lengthwise. For the body and over-skirt 
satin grenadine with transparent open figures out- 
lined with jet is used, also the large satin balls 
and polka dots. In some Spanish dresses the 
basque and short round skirt are pale yellow silk, 
instead of the black silk lining hitherto used. The 
black grenadine is laid smoothly over the yellow 
silk basque, and forms a blouse-like surplice 
trimming for the front, which is held in place by 
a very wide pleated belt of the yellow silk; this 
belt is in the front only. The over-skirt has a 
very short apron, edged with jet fringe twelve 
inches deep, and full back drapery in a single 
large curve. Below the short apron front two 
wide pleated flounces of striped grenadine are set, 
and on these are long slender tongues of yellow 
silk; while above these, as if to veil them, are 
two flounces of the real Spanish lace. <A great 
cluster of yellow roses is on one side of the apron. 

Another Spanish dress is of black Sicilienne 
made over a cherry red silk skirt, trimmed with 
two wide pleatings of satin-striped grenadine. On 
these pleatings rest squares of embossed velvet 
that are edged on three sides with frills of white 
Languedoc lace and some jet tassels, The ele- 
gant combination of black, white, and red is very 
effective made in this way. The Sicilienne over- 
skirt has the graceful Tallien drapery which is 
seen on many Paris dresses. This begins low on 
the right side in pleats that cross the front di- 
agonally, becoming much shorter on the left side, 
where the ends are tied in a scarf finished with 
jet tassels that hang nearly to the foot of the 
dress. The back curves in folds from the belt to 
the foot, and the basque is slashed at the wrist, 
and also on the bust, to show the red lining. 


OTHER GRENADINE DRESSES. 


Other grenadine dresses entirely black are made 
over glossy Surah skirts to make them light. The 
apron over-skirt, plain or in diagonal pleats, is one 
of the popular fashions for such dresses, while 
the new back d is formed of two loops, one 
above the other. are made of a single 
breadth, with both ends pleated to the belt, and 
the curved lower edge trimmed all around with a 
wide pleating. Below this is a longer curve that 
is similarly trimmed. The satin-striped grena- 
dines, also plain canvas grenadines, are used in 
Paris for trimming plain black silk dresses; when 
tne plain grenadine is used, there are usually nar- 
row panels or tongues of silk or satin falling upon 
them. Jet netted aprons, or else fringe half a 
yard deep, trim the fronts of many grenadine 
dresses. Sometimes the sleeves come only to the 
elbow, and below this are half-sleeves of jetted 
net that fit the arm smoothly, or else wrinkle like 
a thread glove, and are finished at the wrist with 
ruffles of lace and loops of satin ribbon. Direc- 
toire collars and square cuffs are made of jetted 
net, and edged with a row of cut jet beads like 
those used on the brims of bonnets; these trim 
basques of black grenadine, and also of silk suits. 
Surplice and square necks of such dresses have 
black neaded tulle draped inside of the opening. 
Another new fancy is that of using creamy white 
India muslin shirred inside of open necks of gren- 
adine and foulard dresses. 


MATINEES. 


The matinées, or morning costumes, are most 
dainty toilettes, made with a petticoat and long 
anlined sacque of Surah silk of cream white, pale 
rose, heliotrope, or light blue, trimmed with gath- 
ered ruffles of the same edged with Breton lace. 
There are also most graceful sacques of black 
Surah imported to wear with black silk or grena- 
dine skirts in the house. These are not lined, and 
are as cool as muslin. They are trimmed with 
wide pleatings of the black Surah, on which is 
1aid a band of old gold, red, or heliotrope Surah, 
and this pleating is edged with black Breton lace. 
A pleating six inches deep lies around the neck 
like a cardinal collar. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Pleated skirts forming double kilts are very 
fashionable for foulards and for thin wool dress- 
es. Hoods are about to be revived, and are made 
on round capes that reach only to the elbow, as 
weil as on the long straight gowns that form 
over-dresses for suits. Gathered ruffles made 
very narrow and double of the silk are on Paris 
dresses. The gay cotton dresses are quite as ef- 
fective as those of foulard, and are secured for 
Newport and Saratoga. Creamy muslin embroid- 
ery and white Languedoc lace are lavishly used 
on French costumes of Turkey red calico; the 
parasol and fan to match are of the same calico, 
very delicately painted by hand. 

Other cretonne, satine, and mummy-cloth dress- 
es are made up in the Watteau designs that are 
used for foulards, and are elaborately trimmed with 
lace. Yachting dresses of wool bunting are made 
of the handkerchief-patterned bunting with blue 
ground polka-dotted with red. Dark blue foulard 
with white polka dots is made into charming short 
dresses, faced with dark red, and sold for $50. 
Red foulards in Turkish patterns dre faced with 
blue. Dark wine-colored Surah dresses are elab- 





orately trimmed with creamy white muslin and 








embroidery. Coat sleeves of dresses are made 
very high on the shoulders, and stand upward 
like men’s coat sleeves. The wrists of sleeves 
are very plainly finished, and are trimmed with 
lace pleatings. 


INEXPENSIVE DRESSES, 


Sleazily woven flannel, called by the merchants 
beige de santé, and sold for 25 cents a yard, is 
made up for summer dresses for the country. It 
may be had in navy or peacock blue, gray, olive, 
or cardinal, and while all pure wool, is of such 
light weight that it is liked for morning dress- 
es. The box- pleated waist or belted basque 
is simply stitched, or else piped with dark red. 
There are two or three full straight breadths 
gathered or pleated in the back, and an apron 
drapes the front and sides. A box-pleated ruffle 
piped with red trims the edge. When made at 
home such dresses need not cost more than $5. 
For low-priced white dresses the summer zeph- 
yr sold at 18 cents a yard is a very pretty creamy 
white muslin as soft and thin as India muslin, 
and with a crape-like crinkle. This makes a 
charming drapery for a partly worn evening dress 
of light silk, and might also be edged with the 
new cream and gold laces, and draped upon dark 
or even black silks. 
Shawls with solid centres and embroidered bor- 
ders are being utilized for the long coats and sur- 
touts now in fashion. One of navy blue cash- 
mere, with dotted embroidery of pale gray in the 
border, makes a beautiful over-dress for a gray 
silk trimmed with blue satin pleatings. Another 
shawl of brocaded silk and wool in mixed cream 
and gold is also effective for a long coat, to be 
worn with a skirt of black velvet. A coachman’s- 
drab coat of fine cashmere, with brown velvet Di- 
rectoire collar and pockets, is worn with a brown 
velvet skirt. 
Spanish lace will be the fashionable net for 
polonaises in the summer, and will be worn with 
dresses of pale gray, heliotrope, or écru silk. 
Gray or brown Cheviot, in black patterns as 
well as in checks, is sold for the popular prices 
of 50 or 60 cents a yard, for making light woollen 
suits for spring, summer, and fall. It is made 
with a pleated skirt, which is sometimes a plain 
kilt, but more often there are three rows of pleat- 
ing across the back breadths, covering them from 
the belt to the foot, while the front is a single 
kilt. A long coat basque or a still longer sur- 
tout is piped with red to complete the suit. 


THE GYPSY HAT, ETC. 


The English gypsy hat is in great favor for 
young ladies for the first straw bonnet of the 
spring. It has a scoop front, and is similarly 
rounded in the back, where it rolls over slightly. 
The sides are quite close the head. This 
shape is a modification of the Clarissa Har- 
lowe and cabriolet bonnets, and is a compromise 
between a bonnet and a round hat. Black chip 
and rough black or blue straws are most liked in 
this shape. A satin or brocaded scarf, with two 
curling ostrich tips, is the trimming. The scarf 
is tied behind in a loose bow. The genuine Eng- 
lish gypsies imported from London have netted 
cord covering the turned-up front and back ; this 
netting is either blue or cardinal red, and the 
trimming corresponds. Young English ladies 
wear this hat with pilgrimage costumes of dark 
blue serge, with gown and hood lined with cardi- 
nal Surah. 

Turbans with wide rolled brims and crowns 
sloping almost to a point are new, but the popu- 
lar shape has the soft crown of the material of 
the costume laid in many folds. Scotch caps are 
also occasionally seen on young ladies. For 
wider-brimmed hats very dashing shapes in Gains- 
borough style are used, with one side of the brim 
turned up, and a long Mercutio plume. The fash- 
ion of wearing the front brim low enough to con- 
ceal the forehead, while the back is turned up, is 
also seen. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; and ARNoLp, ConstaBe, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


At the recent Parliamentary election the la- 
dies in various localities took an active part in 
the proceedings. The Liberal women of Leeds 
subscribed $500 toward the expenses of the con- 
test, the covtributions including sums as low as 
six cents. The Baroness BuRDETT-CoUuTTS was 
applied to for a subseription, which she declined 
to give, but wrote two letters giving her views 
as to what was best for the country. There are 
about 125 new members elected, among whom 
are Henry LABOUCHERE, editor and proprietor 
of Truth, and past proprietor of the Daily News, 
DANIEL GRANT, a printer, SAMUEL MORLEY, of 
the News, Mr. Mactiver, of the Plymouth News, 
and a number of other literary gentlemen. In 
fact, the newspaper and literary element was nev- 
er so numerously and strongly represented in the 
House of Commons as in the new Parliament. 

—Mr. Froups, in his Life of Bunyan, recently 
published by Harper & BRorTHeERs, says that 
the prison life of BuUNYAN was an easy one, and 
that the restraint was merely a nominal one, 
which one word from Bunyan could have ended. 

—A Mrs. Matrox, of Centreville, Georgia, has 
a rare collection of old newspapers, some of 
them dating before the Revolutionary war. In 
one of them is an advertisement of General 
WasHINGTON, who offers a reward for a runaway 
slave. 

—Lord Carrns, the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and Lady Carrns, are frequent attendants 
at the meetings at the head-quarters of the ‘‘ Sal- 
vation Army’’ in London. Lord Catrns believes 
in evangelizing the masses, and last summer, 
when in Scotland taking his vacation, he occa- 
sionally preached. 

—In the last volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort it is mentioned that he used sometimes 
to say that while he had no wish to die, he did 
not care greatly to live. Not long before his 
fatal illness, in speaking to the Queen, he said: 





store by it. If I knew that those I loved were 
well cared for, 1 should be quite ready to die to- 
morrow.”’ In the same conversation he added: 
“Tam sure, if I had a severe illness, I should 
give it up at once; I should not struggle for life. 
have no tenacity of life.” 

—Apropos of the Cuannine centennial, Syp- 
NEY SMITH Once said at the close of a Sunday 
sermon: “Do not imagine that this sermon is 
mine. I can not do such things. It is by an 
American, Dr. CHANNING.”’ 

—JULES SANDEAU, the distinguished French- 
man who gave Madame DupEvanrT the name of 
‘George Sand,’’ one evening visited Prince Na- 
POLEON, when a majestic valet took off his coat. 
“Do you remember me, M. Sanpgav, who used 
to bring your proofs from the printing-office ?” 
**No, my friend.” “ Well,” said the valet, “I 
was that boy, and see how we have both since 
made our way in the world!” 

—In the home of Senator Carpenter, of Wis- 
consin,at Washington, is a spinning-wheel which 
has been in Mrs. CaRPENTER’s family two hun- 
dred years, and was used by her grandmother 
and great-grandmother. Miss Le.ian CaRPEN- 
TER, who is a fine vocalist, uses this when she 
sings Marguerite’s spinning-wheel song from 
Faust. 

—Mrs. Aveusta Dup.ey is painting for the 
vestry-room of Grace Church life-size portraits 
of Bishops Bowen and Wainwrieut, former 
rectors of that parish. The portrait of Bishop 
WAINWRIGHT is nearly complete. 

—Miss Mary Epmunps, daughter of the Ver- 
mont Senator, describing the home life of the 
Queen of Italy, says: ‘Some little time ago one 
of our friends was having a private interview 
with the Queen, and the hope being expressed 
that the Prince was well—etiquette will not al- 
low even that to be put in the form of a ques- 
tion—he was desired to present himself. A few 
moments later a childish voice outside the door 
said, with a droll dignity, ‘Sua Majesta/ may I 
come in? The Queen answered, in English, 
‘Yes, my son,’ and in he marched. He speaks 
English excellently, as the Queen does also.” 

—Prince PIERRE BONAPARTE, that cousin of 
Napo.eon III. who married a seamstress, is 
said to be now so reduced in circumstances that 
he is living in the most humble manner at Ver- 
sailles on a small pittance from Prince JERomr. 

—The late Henry P. Haven, a sketch of whose 
life has just been published by Harper & Brora- 
ERS, was extensively engaged in whaling. He 
was the first to fitoutasteam-whaler. A voyage 
in one of these steam-vessels is mentioned as 
having been the best ever made by an American 
whaler. The entire cost of the vessel with her 
outfit was $35,800. She was gone a little over 
fifteen months, returning with a cargo of oil and 
bone worth $150,060. 

—Mrs. OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes, Jun., who 
before marriage was famous for her artistic nee- 
dle-work, is now exhibiting, at a picture shop in 
Boston, some of her landscapes done with silk 
thread on silk panels. 

—OLGA, Queen of Greece, is understood to be 
a writer of some capacity. She has just pub- 
lished a spirited article advocating the mainte- 
nance of the Greek nunneries. 

—Mile. HEmsBrony, the prima donna, is about 
to be married to the Marquis de la Panvase, a 
wealthy Frenchman. 

—There lives near Lambertville, New Jersey, 
a man eighty-one years old, who has never been 
out of Hunterdon County. He says: “I care 
nuthin’ about seein’ the world. My own little 
village here and my small gathering of true 
friends is all that I desire. read the papers 
regularly, and I find there is a heap of bickerin’ 
and strife outside, which we avoid in our quiet 
home. I do not have to chop wood, but I like 
the exercise, and it keeps me movin’. I’ve nev- 
er been married, and have laid aside a tolerable 
sum in the Frenchtown Bank for old age.”” That 
young Jerseyman of eighty-one evidently never 
expects to “‘ shuffle off. 

—Another elderly person, on the other side of 
the water, is Mary Byrne, aged one hundred 
and twelve, who has just been received into an 
infirmary in Ireland. When sending her in, the 
medical officer ordered a glass of wine to strength- 
en her on yor! sage “Do you want to poison 
me?” she said. ‘I never tasted wine or other 
drink in my life.” 

—Mrs. Rostna Greson, who died a few days 
since at Ashland, Virginia, at the age of eighty, 
was the mother-in-law of RanpoLPH RoGERs, 
the sculptor, and widow of Henky Grsson, for 
many years clerk of the United States Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia. 

—Four of the bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land are widowers—the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, and the Bishop of Bangor. All the rest 
are married men, and most of them have large 
families. The Bishop of London, for instance, 
has eleven daughters, the rote ny a, of York 
has four sons and five daughters, the Bishop of 
Salisbury has five sons and eight daughters, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells six sons and four 
daughters, the Bishop of Hereford seven sons 
and three daughters, the =e of Oxford three 
sons and four daughters, the Bishop of St. Al- 
bans four sons and three daughters, the Bishop 
of Lincoln two sons and five daughters, and so on 
all through the spiritual peerage. The only two 

bishops who are childless are those of Worces- 
ter and Lichfield; and the Bishop of Lichfield 
has not yet forgotten his honey-moon. One,and 
only one, of the bishops has been twice married 
—the Bishop of Rochester, and he has been a 
widower for a couple of years. 

—This anecdote of MeIssonrER will probably 
be new to most readers of the Bazar: The en- 
terprising manager of a French theatre called 
upon the famous artist, and asked him to paint 
a drop-scene, and name his own terms. ‘“ You 
have seen my pictures, then?” asked Meztsso- 
niger. ‘Oh yes!’ exclaimed the manager; 
* but it is your name—your name I want; it will 
draw crowds to my theatre.”’ ‘‘ And how large 
is it you wish this curtain to be?’ inquired the 
artist. ‘‘ Ah, well, we will say fifteen meters by 
eighteen.” MEIssONIER took up a pencil, and 

roceeded to make a calculation. At last he 

ooked up, and said, with imperturbable gravity: 
“T have calculated, and find that my pictures 
are valued at 80,000 francs per meter. Your 
curtain, therefore, will cost you just 21,600,000 
francs. But thatis notall. It takes me twelve 
months to paint twenty-five centimeters of can- 
vas. It will therefore take me just 190 years to 
finish your curtain. You should have come to 
me earlier, monsieur; I am too old for the un- 





“T do not cling to life. You do; but I set no 


dertaking now.” 
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Toilette Cushion. 


Tue edge of this toilette cushion is scalloped, and is covered with a 
strip of olive satin, which is laid in pleats on the sides to form puffs. 


For the cover of the cushion cut of red plush two square pieces of suitable 
size, cut them in scallops on the edges, and in the piece designed for the 
top cut cut the centre as shown by the illustration, and underlay it with 
a piece of cheese-cloth, embroidered in the design of the border for table- 
covers shown on page 68, Bazar No. 5, Vol. XIII. 


Along the scallops 


apply the plush to the cheese-cloth with chain stitching of light brown 


silk, which is bordered. with a row of button-hole stitches 
worked with dark brown silk and with point Russe stitches 
of blue silk. The scallops on the under part of the cover 
are edged with red silk cord. In the hollows of the scallops 
on the top of the cushion are set loops of olive silk cord, fin- 


ished with tassels of red crewel worsted. 


Black Lace Bonnet. 


Tux frame of black stiff !ace is covered with several lay- 
ers of crape, and the brim is covered besides with figured 
black lace. The middle portion of a scarf of similar lace 

two yards and three- 


quarters long and ten 
inches wide is ar- 
ranged in puffs on 
the front of the 
crown, and the ends 
are pleated on the 
sides, and left to 
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Fig. 2.—Frinez ror Mante, LaMsreQuin. 


[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


and three-quarters wide 
and side-pleated black 
Breton lace two inches 
wide. This trimming is 
continued on the back 
edge of the bonnet. 
Across the back of. the 
crown are set several 
rows of pleated lace. Gold 
braid an inch wide, cov- 
ered with beaded black 
tulle, is set inside of the 
brim in front, and is laid 
around the crown 
and finished with 
a loop at the 
left side. On the 
right side is a 
spray of yellow 
tea - roses and 
buds, violet pan- 
sies, and green 
leaves. 


Footstool, 

Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of 
this fovtstool is 
of carved and 
gilded wood. The 
cushion is cover- 
ed with olive vel- 
vet. The square 
piece in the cen- 
tre is ornamented 
with embroidered 
figures worked in 
the designs Figs. 
2 and 8 with blue 
filling silk in 
chain, knotted, 
satin, and her- 
ring-bone _ stitch. 
The seam made 
by setting on this 
piece is covered 
with old-gold-col- 


Fig. 1.—Bamiste, Iv- 
SERTION, AND LACE 
ored silk cord set CoLtan,.—[See Fig. 2.] 

on in festoons as 

shown by Fig. 1. The footstool 
is trimmed, besides, with buttons 
and tassels of similar silk. 


Embroidery and Fringe 
for Mantel Lambrequins, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This design, with the 
fringe Fig. 2, was shown on, the 
mantel lambrequin published on 
page 276, Harper's Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. XIIL, which see for a detail- 


ed description. It may be worked on unbleached muslin, silk, or wool, 





Fig. 2.—FicurE For 
FoorstvoL, Fie. 1. 





tom and back edges 
with lace inser- 
tion an inch 


Fig. 1. 






Fig. 1.—Dress SLEEve. 


with olive, old-gold-colored, brown, white, red, and blue silk. 


Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 


hang. They are hemmed on 
the front edge an inch and 
three-quarters deep, and 
trimmed on the bot- 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror Couiar, 





Fig. 2.—For this fringe ravel out the edge of the material two inches 
and seven-eighths deep, pin it to a sewing-weight, twist together every 4 
of the threads left standing, and join 2 such strands, twisting them into 
acord. A row of chain stitching is worked above the strands with col- 


ored filling silk. The strands are finished at the bottom with tassels made 
of filling silk. A drawn-work border forms the heading of the fringe. 
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Fig. 1.—Emprorery For 
Mante, LaMBREQUIN. 
Fut. Sizz.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Biack Lace Bonner. 



























embroidery as shown by the i#lus- 
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Fig. 3.—Frinex ror LaMBrequins, 


For this fringe ravel out the edge of 


the material, and work a row of button-hole stitches above the ravelled ne 
with split filling silk over two double threads in height and width. Into 
each stitch knot a double thread of split filling silk of a color to match the 


embroidery of the lambrequin. 


are made of double 
batiste, and are trim- 


an inch wide. 


med with lace inser- 
tion and gathered lace 


the insertjon are ap- 
plied tabs in white 


Fig. 2.—Monocram. 


tration. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Emsrorer- 
ED Linen CoLLarR anv Corrs. 
The collar and cuffs are 
made of double linen, 

and are edged with a 





Fig. 4.—Curr ror CoL- 
LAR, Fig. 3, 


Fig. 2.—Dress SLEeve. 








Fig. 3.—Figure ror 
Foorstoot, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 3.—Emproiwerep 
Linen Cotiar.—[See 


Fig. 4.] 


Twist every two double threads of the ma- 
terial together with one double thread of silk into a cord, and work one 
round of dk. (double knots, that is, one right knot and one left knot), each 
dk. requiring four cords. The 2d—5th rounds are worked in the same man- 
ner, but transposing the dk. Then cross eyery four cords, tie them in a 
knot, and into this fasten a strand of filling silk of suitable length and laid 
double, which is tied with colored silk for a tassel, and cut 
even, as seen in the illustration. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin, tent, and button-hole 
stitch, and in point Russe, with fine white embroidery cotton. 


Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-4. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Batists, Insertion, anp Lace CoLtar AND 
Corrs. The collar with turned-down corners and the cuffs 

















] 


Fig. 3.—Frinez ror Manrer LAMBREQUIN. 


[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 


needle-work border an inch and 
three-quarters wide as shown by 
the illustration. The corners of the 
collar are turned down. 


Netted Guipure Cover for 
Cushion. 

Tue foundation is worked in 
straight netting with yellow silk, 
and is darned in point de toile. For 
the edge of the design figures use 
black silk, for the figures gold 
thread and red and blue 
silk. The edge of the 
foundation is butten-hole 
stitched with gold thread, 
and the projecting part 
is cut away. 


Dress Sleeves, Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fig. 1—This cash- 
mere sleeve is trimmed 
with a pleating of satin 
and a cuff, which is cut 
of lining, and is covered 
with satin and cashmere 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 2.—This black 
faille sleeve is faced at 
the bottom with pale 
blue faille, and is turn- 
ed back in a revers as 
shown by the _ illus- 
tration. The revers is 
edged with fine wire. 
Inside of the sleeve is 
set a shirring of black 
faille, bordered with a 
narrow ruffle of blue 
faille. 





Tapestry Rug in 
Mosaic Design. 

A puRABLE and heavy 
rug is made of the ravellings of Brus- 
sels and other carpets, odd bits of 
cloth, old garments, and other refuse 
articles. 

Ravel out all the carpeting, and 
wind the woollen woof. into loose 
balls. Cut the cloth goods on the 
bias, and with a knife point, aided 
by the fingers, pull out the edges into 
rough ravellings; the close, heavy 
pieces must be half an inch wide, the 
soft, thin materials about two inches; 
wind these also into loose balls, assort- 
ing the colors carefully. Then, having 


knitting-pins about as thick as a lead-pencil, knit a number of 
twelve-inch squares of the cloth goods, previously sewed togeth- 
er like carpet rags; if possible, arrange your rags into black, 
dark, and very-light or white blocks. The making of these 
blocks will give employment for many an odd hour, and will be 
excellent work for the children during winter evenings. Put 


together like block patchwork, line, and finish with woollen 
fringe. Next take the balls of carpet ravellings, and with them 
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crochet a number of dian init blocks, be- 
ginning with one stitch, and adding one stitch 
on each side until the pieces measure twelve 
inches across. Make two each, say, of the fol- 
lowing colors: brown, green, purple, oak, scar- 
let, yellow, and stone; these are for the centre. 
Then make four squares of black, and four tri- 
angular blocks, and put all together thus—the 
four squares form the corners on each lower 
side, fitting a wedge-shaped block, the points at 
the top, which leaves a space into which the four 
triangles are fitted, thus forming an eight-rayed 
star and an outside square border; then fill the 
centre with the seven wedge-shaped pieces, the 
points united in the centre. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FAMILY PORTRAITS. 





Tue Long Gallery was well named. It mea- 
sured sixty-eight feet from end to end, by only 
twelve in width, and being so narrow, looked even 
longer than its actual length. It was lighted by 
two very large windows to the front, and by a bay- 
window, now filled up, at the east end, On the 
panelled walls opposite the two front windows, 
and in the spaces between those windows, in all 
imaginable cross-lights, hung a series of faded 
family portraits ; mostly full-lengths of gentlemen 
in ruffs and doublets, corselets and boots, Ramil- 
lies wigs and brocaded waistcoats, with a sprink- 
ling of ladies in hoops, powder, and patches—all 
in various stages of mildew and dilapidation. 

At the lower end was a musicians’ gallery ; and 
here arid there, at long intervals against the walls, 
an old high-backed chair covered with crimson 
and amber brocade. Other furniture and deco- 
rations there were none. The floor had once been 
polished, and doubtless level, but now was as un- 
even as the pavement of St. Mark’s at Venice. 

Cochrane gave himself up with a good grace 
to Mrs. Bridget’s guidance, and started for the 
family portraits, 

“The earliest painted likeness of any member 
of the Langtrey family,” said the old woman, fall- 
ing at once into the perfunctory and half-aggress- 
ive tone of a practiced cicerone, “consists of a 
small panel, dated 1521, supposed to be the por- 
trait of Godfrey Langtrey, Esquire, who lived in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. It hangs in a 
room in the north wing. There are also in the 
old parish church some effigies in stone, and three 
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monumental brasses, of various members of the 
family of a still earlier period, some dating back 
to the time of the Crusades. The name of the 
Langtrey family, and a list of their lands, is like- 
wise to be found in Doomsday-Book. It is one 
of the most ancient families in—” 

“ Never mind all that, Bridget,” said Miss Sav- 
age, with a somewhat heightened color, “ This 
gentleman wants to hear about the pictures. 
Begin with Sir Marmaduke.” 

The old woman folded her hands and sniffed, 

“Most gentry prefers to hear the description 
in order, Miss Winifred,” she said, reprovingly. 
“But I can begin with Sir Marmaduke, if re- 
quired.” 

Cochrane protested that he would be charmed 
to begin with the Flood, if neeessary, and that 
nothing could possibly interest him more than 
the whole pedigree and history of the owners of 
the Grange.” 

Mrs. Bridget, however, gathering herself togeth- 
er for a fresh start, plunged in medias res, and 
began afresh with Sir Marmaduke, 

“The first portrait to the left of the throne,” 
she said, “represents Sir Marmaduke Langtrey, 
born Anno Domini 1540, died Anno Domini 1616. 
Sir Marmaduke held the office of Sheriff of the 
County Anno Domini 1578, during which year he 
was knighted by her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, on the occasion of her visit to Langtrey 
Grange. The portrait is supposed to be by Sir 
Antonio More.” 

Cochrane received this information with a per- 
fectly grave—perhaps a too perfectly grave— 
countenance, for Miss Savage at once suspected 
him. 

“Was Sir Antonio More a great painter ?” she 
asked, turning to Lancelot. 

“ Very great indeed.” 

“ And this is a bad picture ?” 

“ Well—yes ; it is a bad picture.” 

“T thought so. Bridget, you must never again 
say that Sir Marmaduke is supposed to be by Sir 
Antonio More. We don’t suppose it. In fact, we 
are quite sure that it is nothing of the kind.” 

“I’ve been saying it for the last fifty years, 
Miss Winifred, and it has never been doubted till 
this moment,” said Mrs, Bridget, in an injured 
tone. 

“If you had been saying it for the last hundred 
and fifty years, Bridget, it would make no differ- 
ence.” 

“ Then, if you please, miss, what am I to say?” 

Miss Savage turned an appealing look upon 
Lancelot. 

“Say, ‘ By an unknown artist,’ ” he suggested. 

“Or by a sign-painter of the period. Wouldn’t 
that be better?” Then, dropping her voice, she 
added, with a sigh, “ But what does it matter? 
It is perhaps the last time—poor old Bridget !” 

Meanwhile that ancient damsel had passed on 
to the next picture, 


























“This,” she was saying, “is the portrait of Sir 
Harry Langtrey, eldest son of Sir Marmaduke 
Langtrey, born Anno Domini 1574; married Anno 
Domini 1606 to the Lady Frances, fourth daugh- 
ter of Anthony, Viscount Montacute; died Anno 
Domini 1639. Sir Harry Langtrey was one of the 
gentlemen dispatched to Gravesend, in 1612, to 
receive Frederick, the Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, on the occasion of his marriage with the 
Princess Mary of England. It was in commem- 
oration of this event that Sir Harry received the 
honor of knighthood at the hands of his Most 
Sacred Majesty King James I.” 

Miss Savage hung back, and allowed Bridget 
and Mr. Cochrane to move on 

“Stay a moment, Lancelot,” she said, hurried- 
ly. “You have heard all this before, and—and 
I have something to tell you.” 

“TI too—I have something to tell you, Wini- 
fred,” he replied, guessing what she was about to 
say. “May I speak first ?” 

She looked up, almost apprehensively. 

“Yes, by all means,” she said. “You don’t 
look like the bearer of bad news. Mine is bad— 
and it will keep.” 

“No, it is not bad; but it is not pleasant. I 
mean— you won’t approve of it.” 

The apprehensive look came back again into 
her face. 

“Whatever it is, tell it to me at once,” she 
said, hastily, 

“Well, then, I—that is to say, Marrables has 
been urging it upon me for the last year, you know 
—I have consented to prove poor Cuthbert’s will.” 

“You mean that yoware about to take the title?” 

“Well, it amounts to that.” 

The color rushed in a crimson tide to the girl’s 
face, and as rapidly retreated. 

“Oh, Lancelot!” she said, reproachfully. 

“T know—I know; but what could I do? It 
must have come, sooner or later; and it was so 
clearly my duty. You don’t know with what re- 
luctance I have consented.” 

“Your duty! Your duty to whom ?” 

“To the tenantry—to the legatees—to a host 
of people who are wronged by the delay. Dear 
Winifred, don’t blame me too hastily. To hold 
back longer would have been unjust—unjust to 
Cuthbert’s memory—unjust even to yourself.” 

“Unjust to me? How can that be? What 
have I to do with it?” 

“You have a great deal to do with it. 
are one of the legatees.” 

“ I ” 

“ Yes; one of the principal legatees. I had no 
right to tell you till—till we gave up all hope; but 
Cuthbert has left you a considerable sum—twelve 
thousand pounds.” 

He could not resist watching the effect of his 
words ; and yet he felt as if he ought to have 
looked away. 

For a moment she stared at him incredulously. 
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Then a sudden look of relief, of thankfulness, 
flashed into her face; and then her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ He was always good to me,” she said, tremu- 
lously. 

“He was always good to every one,” 
Lancelot, ‘“ How, then, should he not be good to 
you? But he would have left you more, Wini- 
fred—-something else—something of far greater 
value than twelve thousand pounds. It was his 
intention, if fate—” 

“Don’t tell me, please,” interrupted Miss Sav- 
age. “Tam gladitis nomore. It is already too 
much—more than I deserve.’’ 

“ Nay, I am bound to tell you, if but in justice 
to his memory. Those fatal diamonds—he meant 
to have left them also to you. In the last letter 
I ever received from him... you know I had a 
letter only a day or two before I was summoned 
to Spezia?” 

“Yes, I remember hearing that there was a 
letter.” 

“ Well, in that letter, written when he was plan- 
ning to buy the diamonds, he said he wished you 
to have them, if anything happened to him before 
—before they were yours by right.” 

She looked down in silence. 

He waited a moment, as if expecting her to say 
something. Then, finding that she still kept si 
lence, he added, “This was what I had to tell 
you,” 

Her lip quivered. 

“Thank you,” she said at 
you for telling me. 


replied 


length. “Thank 
You know how poor we are; 


but you don’t know from what a bitter grief this 
money may save us.” 

“T wish it was ten times as much,” said Lance- 
lot, warmly. 

“T am glad it is nothing of the kind. I could 


but for this 
And as for what I was about 


not, would not, have accepted more ; 
I am very grateful. 
to say just now—” 

“Tf it is anything you think Miss Langtrey 
would prefer me not to hear, pray leave it un- 
said,” interposed Lancelot, hastily. 

“ Ah!” she said, drawing a quick breath, “ 
know it, then.” 

Lancelot colored. 

“ Perhaps I guess,’ 

She looked at him. 

“ And I,” 
stand,” 

“distinguished himself at the battle of Det- 
tingen, on the 16th of June, 1743, and was pro- 
moted on the field. He afterward served with 
his regiment in Scotland, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, in 1746, and fell mortally wounded at 
the battle of Culloden, having taken one of the 
rebel standards with his own hand.” 

The old woman’s quavering treble came to 
them with measured distinctness. She had by 
this time conducted Mr. Cochrane to the further 
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* he said, awkwardly. 


she said, “and I—perhaps I under- 





















































“SHE OPENED IT, AND HAVING READ IT, WENT OVER AND KNELT DOWN BESIDE THE OLD LADY'S CHAIR.” 
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end of the gallery, and arrived at the reigns of 
the Georges. 

Meanwhile Lancelot was silent, not knowing 
what to sey. 

Miss Savage spoke again. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I understand; and I know 
what it must have cost you.” 

“Don’t think about that,” he replied, bluntly. 
“T must have done it sooner or later.” 

“ And you have done it sooner, for our sakes. 
Thank you, Lancelot.” 

She put out her hand. He took it; held it for 
a moment; then with a hasty “God bless you!” 
walked quickly to the other end of the gallery, 
where Mrs. Bridget was ee. the mer- 
its of a half-length portrait of a lady dressed in 
the fashion of Marie Antoinette, with powdered 
hair, a large hat, and gloves reaching to the elbow. 

“This, sir,” Mrs. Bridget was saying, “is Dame 
Georgina Langtrey, second daughter of Sir James 
Stoneleigh, of Stoneleigh Castle, Yorkshire. This 
lady was a celebrated beauty. A portrait of her 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds was sold at the great 
Fonthill sale in the year 1819. The next por- 
trait represents her husband, Sir Robert Lang- 
trey, some time Colonel of the West Lancashire 
Yeomanry. He was born Anno Domini 1759, and 
died Anno Domini 1814. We next come to Squire 
Edward John Langtrey, only son of the preced- 
ing, and father of the late Squire Stephen Lang- 
trey, who was the last male representative of the 
family. Squire Edward John Langtrey is repre- 
sented in the uniform of a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
the County. He married in 1816 Miss Hester 
Penruddock, of Cornwall—” 

“This fair lady, 1 suppose ?” interrupted Coch- 
rane, examining the next portrait with lively in- 
terest. 

“That is my grandmother,” said Winifred. 

“Then your grandmother, Miss Savage, was a 
very beautiful person. There is a look of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence about this picture.” 

“ The original, painted before her marriage, was 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This is a copy.” 

“ Did you ever see her ?” 

“Oh no !—she died before I was born ; but the 
portrait is supposed to be very like. Bridget re- 
members her.” 

“T ought to remember her, Miss Winifred,” 
said the old woman. “I entered her service the 
first year of her marriage, and I have lived in the 
family ever since. She was a very beautiful lady, 
and the mother of beautiful children. The late 
Squire was as handsome a gentleman as ever trod 
shoe-leather.” 

“Is there no likeness of him ?” asked Cochrane. 

“Miss Langtrey has miniatures of the squire 
and of herself and of Miss Mabel, sir—Mrs. Sav- 
age, I should say—which was Miss Winifred’s 
own mother.” 

Mrs. Bridget then led fhe way to what she call- 
ed the “ State Bedrooms,” one of which, hung with 
mouldering tapestry, and containing an ancient 
four-post bedstead, with plumes of moth-eaten os- 
trich feathers at each corner, went by the name 
of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Bed-Chamber.” 

Last of all, hidden away out of sight in a cor- 
ner of the court-yard, came the chapel—a tiny, 
dilapidated structure, with cobwebbed rafters over- 
head, and a worm-eaten rood-sereen, and one dim, 
painted window, partly boarded up and partly 
mended with panes of common glass. Altar, 
seats, church furniture, all were gone—all, save 
one mouldering scutcheon bearing a faded coat of 
arms and the motto, “ Laungtrey-Loyaulté.” 

“ And now you have seen all,” said Miss Sav- 
age, when they once more found themselves in 
the court-yard. “ We inhabit what is habitable 
of the rest of the house.” 

“ But all this part is perfectly habitable,” said 
Cochrane. “If good Queen Bess were to come 
back to-morrow, you need only light a few fires, 
put clean sheets on the beds, and strew the floors 
with rushes.” 

“T am not sure that I should like to dance a 
coranto with her Majesty in the Long Gallery, 
though,” laughed Lancelot. “And as for the 
west wing, you never venture into that at all 
now, do you, Bridget ?” 

“We have used one of the ground-floor rooms 
occasionally, sir, as an apple-chamber,” replied 
Mrs. Bridget ; “ but the west wing isn’t harbor.” 

“T doubt if any part of the Grange is really 
‘harbor,’”’ said Miss Savage, smiling. “I feel as 
if it would all topple down some day, like a house 
of cards. But you must now come and see my aunt.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
OLD MISS LANGTREY. 


Oxp Miss Langtrey received her visitors in one 
of the rooms with the lantern-like bay-windows 
that had been “ Repayred in the Yeare of Oure 
Lord MDLIX”—a room like the inside of a box, 
panelled, ceiled, and floored with old black oak, 
furnished with grim old furniture as ancient, ap- 
parently, as the house itself, and bare of every- 
thing in the way of rugs or carpeting. The logs 
on the hearth were unlighted, and the room smell- 
ed cold and darap, as if it had not been opened for 
months, The window, with its tiny leaded panes, 
and a great patch of old heraldic stained glass 
let into the centre casement, admitted very little 
light, and looked out upon the court-yard. It 
an room as cheerful, on the whole, as a family 
vault. 

Ushered into this dreary twilight, Cochrane 
found himself in the act of being presented to a 
hostess of whom he at first saw no more than a 
vague outline in the darkest corner of the room. 

“Sir,” said a thin, hard voice, “you are wel- 
come. Be pleased to sit. Lancelot Bracken- 
bury, you are becoming quite a stranger.” 

“ T accept that as a compliment, dear Miss Lang- 
trey,” replied Lancelot, taking a seat near her. 

“T mean no compliment,” said Miss Langtrey. 

Cochrane's eyes were now getting accustomed 
to the darkness, and the vague outline had now 
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resolved itself into a little white-haired old lady 
with brilliant black eyes, sitting bolt- upright, 
with her hands folded primly in her lap, and her 
feet on a stool, She was dressed in some kind 
of stiff, faded brocade, and wore upon her head 
a simple cap of plain muslin, All this he saw 
and noted; but it was her eyes, her keen, viva- 
cious black eyes, that chiefly arrested his atten- 
tion. It would be very unpleasant, he thought, 
to meet those eyes blazing with anger; and that 
they could blaze, and blaze fiercely, upon occa- 
sion, he did not doubt. She turned them next 
upon himself. 

“My niece tells me that you are staying at 
Old Court, Mr. Cochrane,” she said. “How do 
you like living like an owl among the ruins ?” 

Cochrane replied that he found it quite delight- 
ful, and that if all ruins were equally comfort- 
able, he should desire nothing better than to live 
like an owl for the rest of his days, 

“You must find it very dull there,” said Miss 
Langtrey. 

“Indeed, no. I never was better amused in 
my life.” : 

“That is because he amuses himself,” laughed 
Lancelot. “He is the best of guests, and I am 
the worst of hosts. I do nothing to entertain 
him.” 

“T object to being entertained,” said Cochrane. 
“The pleasantest host in the world, to my think- 
ing, is he who lets me have my own way. Now 
at Old Court I do just asI like. I shoot, sketch, 
ramble about, and enjoy my liberty.” 

Miss Langtrey eyed him mistrustfully. 

“ Pray, sir,” she asked, “are you an artist—or 
an author ?” 

“Neither, madam—only a poor overworked 
Government official.” 

“* Whose overwork,” added Lancelot, “ consists 
of sitting in an arm-chair and reading the Times 
daily from ten to three !” 

“Ah! you don’t know what tremendous toil 
it is reading the Times daily from ten to three. 
Painting is play to it.” 

“Painting is well enough in its way,” said 
Miss Langtrey, “but I can not bring myself to 
look upon it as the occupation of a gentleman.” 

“ My dear Miss Langtrey!” exclaimed Lancelot. 

“ Ah, well, I am an old-fashioned body, and I 
can’t help my prejudices. In my day artists 
made pictures, and gentlemen bought them.” 

“ Happily for us, society has at last discovered 
that gentlemen may do both,” said Lancelot. “It 
is far more pleasure to paint a picture than to 
buy one.” 

Miss Langtrey sniffed contemptuously. 

“T detest these levelling innovations,” she re- 
plied. “I hear that young men of good family 
are taking nowadays to civil engineering and 
coffee- planting, and that it is even considered 
possible for a gentleman to become a brewer, I 
don’t understand it.” 

Then, turning to Cochrane: “I never was in 
London but once, and that was forty years ago ; 
but I remember meeting a Lady Susan Cochrane 
ata party in Portman Square. She was a daugh- 
ter of Lord Skiddaw, and married to a certain 
Colonel Cochrane of the Dragoons, Was she a 
relation of yours ?” 

“She was my aunt,” replied Cochrane. “That 
is to say, she married my uncle.” 

“ Ay—she ran away with him. It was an un- 
equal match and her family opposed it; but she 
was infatuated with him. Is she dead?” 

“Years ago; and my uncle afterward married 
a rich widow with fifteen thousand a year.” 

“ All men are polygamists at heart,” said Miss 
Langtrey; “glad of the chance of marrying a 
second wife, if they are so lucky as to lose the 
first. Your uncle was a handsome man, sir, but 
agreatscamp. They said he owed sixty thousand 
pounds when he married Lady Susan.” 

Cochrane laughed. 

“T really know nothing about it, madam,” he 
said, carelessly, ‘ But it sounds so like fact that 
it’s sure to be fiction.” 

Here Miss Savage changed the subject by bring- 
ing out an old engraving of the Grange; and this 
gave him an opportunity to express his admiration 
of the house. 

“It’s a curious old place,” replied Miss Lang- 
trey; “indeed, we don’t know how old it is.” 

“Tt looks as if it might date from the Hep- 
tarchy,” said Cochrane. 

“Tt is not impossible. There were Langtreys 
here when Doomsday-Book was compiled. But 
it is going fast to ruin.” 

“] should like to put it under a glass case,” 
said Cochrane, warmly. “It is the rarest old 
house in England, and worth going a thousand 
miles to see.” 

“Tt is satisfactory to think that you have seen 
something worth coming for all this way north,” 
said Lancelot. 

“T have seen a great deal that was worth com- 
ing for—two sights, at all events, that were en- 
i new to me—a coal mine and an iron foun- 

ry.’ 

Then, addressing himself to Winifred, he added: 

“T don’t ask you, Miss Savage, if you have 
been down the Brackenbury pit—it is not a fit 
excursion for a lady; but of course you have 
been over the foundry. Isn’t it magnificent when 
they tap the furnace, and let loose that river of 
fire? I have done nothing but rave about Schil- 
ler’s ‘Song of the Bell’ ever since I saw it. And 
then those terrific fellows in iron masks who 
mould red-hot snow-balls ; and the Nasmyth ham- 
mer that pounds the snow-balls into solid masses 
—by Jove, it’s tremendous !” 

He paused, struck by the look of embarrass- 
ment in her face. And then he became suddenly 
conscious of Miss Langtrey’s stony stare; of 
Lancelot’s consternation ; of a dead, uncomfort- 
able silence all round. That silence was broken 
by Miss Langtrey. 

“There is a homely proverb, sir,” she said, 
grimly, “ that warns you not to talk of the gallows 
to a man whose father was hanged. It is not 





your fault that you have talked to us of the gal- 
lows. Lancelot Brackenbury should have warned 
you that his coal-pit yonder is a forbidden topic 
at Langtrey Grange. We don’t care to be re- 
minded of our ruin.” 

Cochrane changed color. For almost the first 
time in his life he did not know what to say. 
But Lancelot threw himself into the breach, abus- 
ing his own inadvertence, and appropriating the 
blame. 

“ But then, you see, we are such good friends,” 
he added, “ and we have been good friends for so 
many years, that I may well forget a difference 
that was made up when I was a boy at school.” 

Miss Langtrey, however, declined to be smooth- 
ed the right way, no matter how skillfully. So, 
finding it impossible to revive the conversation, 
the young men presently took their leave, and 
went crest-fallen away. 

“In Heaven’s name, Brackenbury, what have I 
done?” asked Cochrane, as soon as they were 
both in the saddle. 

“Stirred up Hydra, old man, and waked the 
sleeping Furies.” 

“T am tremendously sorry; but what is it all 
about ?” 

“ Did you never hear of our great lawsuit ?” 

“T don’t know. I fancy I have heard some- 
thing about a lawsuit, but I don’t remember 
what.” 

“Tt’s a long story.” 

“Never mind. I like long stories.” 

“Well, you know, my grandfather and the old 
squire were cronies—such cronies that when the 
squire was hard up and obliged to sell, my grand- 
father, because he could not bear to buy up his 
old friend’s belongings, went in for only one poor 
little bit of scrub that happened to lie right in 
amongst our property, and that bit he bought 
from old Langtrey in a private way. Well, un- 
der that identical bit of scrub, by Jove! we hit 
upon a big seam of coal, nearly a quarter of a 
mile thick, leading away, Heaven knows how far, 
right under the old house my grandfather was 
living in—a house that has since been pulled 
down. The squire was dead before this discov- 
ery was made, and Stephen Langtrey—old Miss 
Langtrey’s brother, you know—went to law about 
it. That was our great lawsuit. It lasted six- 
and-twenty years, and brought the Langtreys to 
ruin,” 

“ Awfully lucky for the Brackenburys,” re- 
marked Cochrane. 

“ Why, yes, it has been a pot of money to us; 
but I don’t know that we have been much hap- 
pier for it. Fortune has played at cross-purposes 
with us in other ways. She always does—hang 
her !” 

“ Ay—how so?” 

“Well, it broke up an old friendship; it indi- 
rectly caused my father to spend the best years 
of his life abroad ; it changed the course of all 
our destinies, in fact; and who knows whether 
the well-worn grooves might not have carried us 
along more smoothly ?” 

“ The old friendship, at all events, is set on its 
legs again.” 

Lancelot shook his head. 

“ An old friendship, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“ is like a piece of old china. It’s precious only 
just so long as it’s perfect. Once it’s broken, no 
matter how cleverly you mend it, it’s good for 
nothing but to put on a shelf in a corner where 
it won’t be too closely looked at.” 

“ Philosophy from the bric-d-brac point of view! 
Moral: Miss Langtrey on the shelf, not to be 
taken down or dusted. I should be horribly 
afraid of that old lady, Brackenbury. She’s like 
the spiteful fairy of the story-books.” 

“ T am afraid of her,” replied Lancelot. “ And 
there never. lived the mortal man who wasn’t 
afraid of her except my father.” 

Cochrane would have liked to ask why the 
wealth that would have kept most men at home 
should have driven Lancelot’s father into exile; 
but he felt somehow that this would be an indis- 
cretion. Then, Lancelot having relapsed into si- 
lence, he fell to thinking about Winifred Savage 
as he saw her in the sunlight, with the pigeons 
fluttering down about her feet. And then again 
he wondered where he had seen that Bordone, 
and if it was in one of the private palaces at 
Venice ; and presently his thoughts wandered to 
the Piazza di San Marco, and he fancied how well 
that bright head would look leaning out from 
one of the upper windows on the sunny side of 
the square; and how the famous pigeons would 
come flocking to her balcony to be fed ; and what 
a subject it would make for a painter. 

Meanwhile Miss Langtrey, grimly rejoicing in 
their discomfiture, saw her guests depart. 

“ Winifred,” she said, when they had crossed 
the court-yard and were fairly out of sight, “look 
on the mantel-shelf.” 

Miss Savage looked, and saw there a letter ad- 
dressed in a crabbed en ing hand. 

“From Fawcett & Clarke ?” she asked. 

“Yes, from Faweett & Clarke. Read it.” 

She opened it, and having read it, went over 
and knelt down beside the old lady’s chair. 

“Well,” said Miss Langtrey, querulously, “ what 
do you think of it?” : 

“T think it is a hard, unfeeling letter ; but— 
but, dear Aunt Hester, what they write is no lon- 
ger of any consequence.” 

“No, indeed. Nothing matters now. The 
sooner it is all over, the better.” 

“Not so, dear. I mean that they can not hurt 
us any more—that they shall not take the Grange 
away from you. Fortune, tired of persecuting 
us, has done a good turn at last.” 

Miss Langtrey straightened herself in her chair. 

‘*What do you mean, Winifred?” she said, 
frowning. “Has Lancelot Brackenbury taken 
the liberty—” 

“Lancelot came over to-day on purpose to tell 
me something,” interrupted Miss Savage, hurried- 
ly. “He could not tell me before—not till he 
proved the will, But, oh, dear auntie, Cuthbert 





—poor Cuthbert !—has left me twelve thousand 
unds !”” 

Miss Langtrey looked at her niece in silence. 
A faint flush rose to her sallow cheek, and quick- 
ly faded. She betrayed no other sign of emotion. 

“Twelve thousand pounds ?” she repeated. 

“Yes; think of it! Enough to pay off the 
mortgage, and repair the dear old house, and put 
the cottages in order, and do everything that we 
have so long wanted to do. Enough saa to spare 
for all our needs, dear auntie.” 

“Will it be paid at once ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Did he say so?” 

“T did not ask him; but I am quite sure of it, 
all the same.” 

Miss Langtrey put out her hand for the letter, 
and tore it very deliberately into four pieces. 
Then her suppressed exultation found vent in a 
sudden outburst of impatience. 

“Get up, Winifred,” she said. “Get up— 
to the table. Is there any ink in that inkstand ? 
Quick ! quick !—answer these men at once—write 
what I tell you! We won’t wait for the post. 
Ring the bell. Bid Reuben saddle the old hunt- 
er. He shall ride over to Singleton with the let- 
ter— Didthe bell sound? Will that pen write ? 
Are you ready ?” 

“Quite ready. What shall I say?” 

“Say that I have requested you to inform 
them— No, write in my name, and I will sign 
it. Say this: ‘Gentlemen,—I have received your 
notice of ejectment, which I decline to accept, it 
being my intention to pay off the mortgage upon 
this property, with arrears of interest due, by 
or before the date named in your letter—’ Or, 
stay, tear that up, and write instead thus: ‘Gen- 
tlemen,—I have received your letter informing 
me that your six months’ notice will expire on 
the 15th inst. You will not need to provide your- 
selves with the threatened “ writ of assistance,” 
but if you will wait upon me here on Tuesday, the 
12th, this unpleasant matter can be concluded. My 
solicitor will be in attendance, and I particularly 
request, for important. private reasons, that Mr. 
John Faweett will be present,’ That is enough.” 

“ Ending with ‘ Yours truly’ ?” 

“Ending with my signature.” 

“Surely that is very abrupt.” 

Miss Langtrey’s eyes flashed sullen fire. 

“T am ‘truly’ their bitter enemy, as «hey were 
your uncle’s bitter enemies and evil advisers. I 
will maintain no show of civility toward them, 
and write no meaningless phrases. Is it ready ? 
Read it over to me.” 

Wizifred read it over, and Miss Langtrey sign- 
ed it in an angular hand, every letter of which 
was as thin and upright as herself. 

“T never wrote my name with so much satis- 
faction,” she said, as she gave back the pen. 

“And we owe it to Cuthbert—poor, generous 
Cuthbert !” 

Miss Langtrey drew her lips together and shook 
her head. 

“Winifred,” she said, curtly, “that’s nonsense. 
It so happens that we are especially glad just now 
of twelve thousand pounds, no matter how or 
whence it comes. But don’t talk to me about 
generosity. Had he left you fifty thousand, it 
would have been barely just.” 

“No, no, dear Aunt Hester.” 

“Ay, barely just. His grandfather bought our 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and shall we be 
thankful now for the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table ?” 

Miss Langtrey forgot how “ the rich man” had 
sought, by the only means in his power, to make 
amends for that foregone transfer of Stephen 
Langtrey’s birthright. She forgot that his hav- 
ing made a will at all—a will essentially tempo- 
rary—was in itself an act of signal delicacy and 
thoughtfulness. She forgot, too, that his untime- 
ly disappearance was almost too certainly due to 
those fatal diamonds intended for his bride. 

But Winifred, though silent, remembered all 
this—remembered it with tears when she laid her 
head that night upon her pillow. How good he 
had been to her! how patient, how forbearing, 
how generous! How, even from the darkness 
and mystery of the past, his hand was now 
stretched forth to help and save her! And she 
—what had she done to repay his trust, to deserve 
his bounty? Had she loved him with the love so 
justly his due? Had she been even commonly 
grateful to him ? 

Thus questioning her own heart, thus iooking 
back upon the years that were gone, she wept ; 
and her tears were tears of self-reproach, 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





DINNER-TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
A 


Lippert has its freaks and its vagaries, and 
in relation to inanimate objects these freaks 
and vagaries are but transitory and evanescent; 
but when they touch upon manners and mode 
they become “a conventionality” and “a custom,” 
perhaps for many a year; but these changes and 
innovations, slight as they are, are more subtle 
than sudden, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
they areas important as they are insignificant. An 
unconventional act, taken singly, and not judged 
by the light of custom, would in most cases be 
let off as “not guilty” of the crime of vulgarity ; 
and it may be argued with reason that to use one 
spoon in preference to another can make no pos- 
sible difference to any one. Neither would it, if 
there were no such thing as society, nor manners 
nor customs, nor rules nor etiquette, nor polite- 
nesses nor refinements. The self-constituted sat- 
irist of society sneers at the laws of etiquette 
which govern society, at the manners, the cus- 
toms, the conventionalities, which are in force, 
and stigmatizes them as petty, paltry, trivial, and 
tiresome, and with one stroke of his pen would, 
had he but the power, annihilate them. Blinded 
by his love of the unconyentigna!, he would thus 
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unknowingly take back society to the good old 
days when manners as we now have them were 
in their infancy, and were rugged and unpolished 
enough even to suit this class of critic—days 
when fingers did duty for knives and forks, and 
when it was not customary for a host to supply 
his guests with forks, and, if fastidious enough to 
require them, they were expected to bring them 
in their pockets. 

It was no rapid revolutionary change in man- 
ners that brought about the difference that now 
exists between the Elizabethan and Victorian 
eras—to date no further back than the sixteenth 
century; no polished Mentor, with the manners 
and tone of good society at his fingers’-ends, came 
forward to teach that it is not the nicest and 
cleanest thing to do to put knives into the salt, to 
dip fingers into plates, or spread butter with the 
thumb; on the contrary, these things righted 
themselves little by little, step by step, until the 
present code of manners was arrived at. But it 
is quite possible that a hundred years hence it 
will be discovered that the manners of 1880 of- 
fered wide scope for improvement, In the mean 
time, the rules of etiquette observed in society 
are adhered to and followed by those who do not 
wish to appear singular, eccentric, old-fashioned, 
unconventional, ill-bred, ignorant, or any other 
adjective that the temper of their judges may in- 
duce them to apply to them for committing sole- 
cisms either small or great. There is little ex- 
cuse in these days of progress for those who do 
not march with the times, and with respect to 
those points of social etiquette which mark the 
present decade, The punctilio of etiquette is 
based upon trivialities, nwances, and shades, and 
these trivialities are especially exemplified in the 
matter of eating and drinking at table. To enu- 
merate but a few of the points which strike a dis- 
cerning observer, and by which he is able to class 
the itués of good society and those who are 
strangers to its observances, we commence with 
the manner of eating soup. In olden days it was 
customary to “ drink” it out of a basin, and doing 
so was not then a breach of good manners. In 
these days no one “ drinks” soup—it is “ eaten” ; 
whether it be mock turtle or the clearest Julienne, 
it is eaten out of a soup plate at dinner, and with 
a table-spoon. To use a dessert-spoon for this 
purpose is not comme il faut ; but if the dinner 
cover of the inexperienced hostess does not in- 
clude a table-spoon, or if she supposes a dessert- 
spoon to be the right thing for the occasion, a 
guest has no alternative but to use it, seeing that 
he can not return to the manners of the past and 
bring a spoon in his pocket. There is a reason 
in this etiquette of spoons: soup is nothing if it 
is not hot ; and as it is the custom to give but a 
very small help of soup—about half a ladleful to 
each person—it is eaten quicker, and therefore 
hotter, with a large spoon than with a small one. 
There is also a good and sufficient reason for 
small helps of soup being given in lieu of large 
ones, which is that the various courses to follow 
do not render it expedient to commence with a 
plateful of soup; thus, when a plateful of soup 
is handed to a guest accustomed to a society help, 
he fears that he is expected to dine off it, and that 
there is nothing much to follow, and concludes 
that his hostess is not used to dinner-giving or 
dining out, and has not studied the latest manual 
on this subject. There is also an economical side 
and a prudent side to the question. Small helps 
demand a smaller quantity of soup being pro- 
vided, and an awkward servant, carrying two full 
plates of soup, is not unlikely to deposit them 
elsewhere than in front of the guests, say, down 
their backs or in their laps—a catastrophe that a 
small help is not open to. Thus these trivialities 
are an advantage on the side of comfort and con- 
venience. At ball suppers, when soup is served 
in soup plates, it is also eaten with a table-spoon, 
but when served in small cups, which is often the 
case, a spoon is not used, and it is actually drunk, 
although fashion does not sanction the expres- 
sion, “I have drunk some soup,” but expects to 
hear said, “I have had some soup”—perhaps be- 
cause serving soup in this manner is an innovation 
and a privilege allowed by favor. 

From soup to fish. Some thirty years ago it was 
fashionable to eat fish with a fork and a crust of 
bread; previous to this a table knife and fork 
were considered the proper things to use for this 
purpose. It was then discovered that a steel 
knife gave an unpalatable flavor to the fish, and 
a crust of bread was substituted for the knife. 
This lasted many a year, in spite of the fingers 
being thus brought unpleasantly near to the plate, 
and to this day old-fashioned people have a pre- 
dilection for that crust of bread. One evening a 
younger son of an earl discarded his crust of 
bread, and ate his fish with two silver forks, and 
this notion found such general favor that society 
dropped the humble crust and took up a second 
fork. This fashion had its little day, and then 
the two forks were found heavy for the purpose, 
and not altogether satisfactory. They did not 
separate the bones from the fish; they absorbed 
all the attention, and were thus a bar to conver- 
sation; this could not longer be permitted, and 
the result is that the two dinner forks are now 
superseded by the dainty and convenient little 
silver fish knife and fork, which are now in gen- 
eral use in those houses where the latest adjuncts 
to comfort and convenience are adopted. When 
oysters are given, however, they precede the soup, 
and are eaten with an ordinary dinner fork, and 
not with the fish fork. In eating oysters the 
shell is steadied on the plate with the fingers of 
the left hand; the oysters are not cut, but are 
eaten whole. Very many ladies do not eat oys- 
ters at dinners simply because they do not like 
them, while others refuse them under the im- 
pression that it is more lady-like not to eat them. 
Perhaps, with regard to young ladies, it is a taste 
to be acquired in their matronhood rather than 
in their maidenhood ; and some men are very, if 
not over, fastidious about the appetites displayed 
by ladies, and would have them reject the entrées 





and dine upon a slice of chicken and a spoonful 
of jelly. Others, on the contrary, respect a good 
appetite, as giving proof of good health and good 
digestion. e days of Lydia Languish have 
gone by in general society, and it is not thought 
the height of elegance for a lady to affect to be a 
delicate f. creature, too ethereal to need sub- 
stantial food of any kind. There is, of course, a 
medium in all things; and as large dinners are 
ordered mainly with a view to please the palates 
of men with epicurean tastes, it is not expected 
that ladies, should eat of the most highly season- 
ed and richest of the dishes given, but should 
rather select the plainest on the menu. This 
remark more particularly applies to young ladies 
and young married ladies, while middle-aged and 
elderly ladies are at liberty to do pretty much as 
they please without provoking comment, or even 
observation. But there are certain things that 
young ladies are not supposed to eat of at din- 
ner, although handed to them in their turn—as, 
for instance, marrow patties, foie gras patties, 
snipe with trail, woodcock with trail, caviare, 
bloater cheese, etc. Small helps of fish are al- 
ways given; but some second-class waiters not 
unfrequently put two different sorts of fish on 
the same plate at the same time, instead of giving 
a guest the choice of fish by putting a help of 
each on a separate plate. This sort of thing oft- 
en occurs in small households where a butler is 
not kept, and where the hostess provides two 
kinds of fish, and has to depend upon the serv- 
ices of a hired waiter, who has not graduated in 
the best houses, or learned how things should be 
done. A guest must be hungry indeed who 
would eat, say, smelt and salmon, or sole and tur- 
bot, one with the other. 








Crochet Edging for Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 301. 


For the edging Fig. 1 work with a coarse crochet- 
needle and fine saddler’s silk a foundation of suitable 
length, and crochet thereon the 1st round.—Pass over 
11 st. (stitch), fasten to the next foundation st. (to do 
this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding st., and draw the.dropped st. through), 
always alternately 7 ch.. gen by last of these in 
the manner of a slip stitch on the last st. of the pre- 
ceding ch. scallop, fasten to the fourth following 
foundation stitch. 2d round (on the other side of the 
foundation stitches).—Like the preceding round. 8d 
—Going back on the st. of the preceding round 

ght), work 10 ch., then always alternate- 
ly fasten to the middle of the next 7 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 ch., working the first of these in the 
manner of a si. on the last ch. in the preceding ch. 


loosely 

from the middle of the 
the windings and st. on the je), take up 1 st. from 
the st. on which the twisted was worked, in con- 
nection with this crochet 3 ch., and work off the last 
of a —— + = of Lt og a 
peat four es from en rom x. 
wrong side of this round forms the right side of the 


side of the work forming the right side of 
—Pass over 5 st., * for 1 cross double crochet work 1 
te. (treble crochet) on the following st., working off 
only two veins at first, 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
fifth following st., then work off the upper veins of 
the te., 4 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of the tc., and 
repeat from’. 24 round.—With fine silk and the 
same crochet-needle, proceeding from left to right, 
and working very Vem fasten to the next st. in 
the p ng round, and always alternately work 7 
ch., fasten to the vein between this and the follow- 
ing cross-bar, but instead of the first of the 7 ch. work 
1 sl. on the last of the preceding 7 ch. 8d round (on 
the other side of the work).—Like the preceding round. 


e border). 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OF of the interesting events of April is the 
Hahnemann Hospital Fair, which, under the 
supervision of many agate ge ladies of this 
city, was opened at the Madison Square Garden 
on April 12. The Hahnemann Hospital has been 
occupied about sixteen months, and is free from 
debt; but it has no endowment fund, and the 
ladies who have undertaken the management of 
this fair are desirous of securing a fund to meet 
the increasing demand for free beds. There is 
no charity that commends itself more to the sym- 
pathies ofall kind ple than organized systems 
of relief for the suffering and distressed, and this 
institution owes its existence largely to the efforts 
of the ladies of the Hahnemann Hospital Associa- 
tion. Aside from the charitable aspects of the 
fair, there are so many interesting features con- 
nected with it that no one can fail to find a visit 
entertaining. The Garden is decorated in a 
tasteful manner; the booths—there are twelve 
of them—are filled with beautiful articles of ev- 
ery description ; musical entertainment is = 
vided; a y rein is published every day 
there is a tine gallery of paintings ; a large res- 
taurant, where every delicacy may be found—in 
short, nothing seems wanting to make the Hah- 
nemann Fair a most attractive place to visit, 
and a success in its ultimate object. 





The eighth part of Racinet’s Le Costume His- 
torique, which has just been received by the 
American importer, J.W. Bouton, No. 706 Broad- 
way, is not less elegant than its predecessors. 
Spain, Italy, Egypt, Asia, Africa, America, and 
England are here represented, some of them in 
the way of dress, some by specimens of furniture 
of various periods, some by arms, armor, jewel- 
ry, ete. e have previously given some detail- 
ed mention of the contents of earlier parts of 
this valuable work, which would be a rare trea- 
sure to any one fond of art. The coloring of the 
plates is simply exquisite. 





A new comet has been discovered, and as it is 
growing brighter and brighter as viewed through 
the telescope, it is thought that it may become 
visible to the naked eye in the course of the 
coming summer. 





The King of Siam is to begin his long-project- 
ed journey on the 23d of April. After visiting 
France, Germany, and England, he will come to 
America, accompanied by a splendid retinue, 
among whom will be several royal princes. The 
king is young, and very intelligent, and it is ex- 





pected that during this tour he will carefully 
note what falls under his observation, with the 
purpose of introducing into his own country 
various customs of Europe and America. 





There is another king whose name is now be- 
fore the public, but less pleasantly, and that is 
the King of Burmah. A short time ago there 
came a rumor that the world was happily re- 
lieved of this cruel and dissolute monarch, but 
unfortunately the rumor was not true. There 
is little doubt, however, of the truth of the re- 
port that King Theebau has caused seven hun- 
dred people to be buried alive beneath the walls 
of Rangoon as a sacrifice for the restoration of 
the king’s health. The whole reign of Theebau 
has been a series of revolting barbarities, and no 
one seems to question that he is quite capable 
of such a massacre. 





April is proving a very fickle month, and con- 
sequently very trying to the health. It is not 
simply that we can never tell on going out 
whether it is going to rain or to shine, but we 
never know whether we shall most need our 
furs or our fan. 





An appeal is made for a scarlet-fever hospital, 
to secure the protection of the community. The 
Board of Health issue a circular, impressing 
upon — the necessity of isolating patients 
entirely, and keeping other children in the fami- 
ly from attending school during the danger of 
contagion. Isolation is a very difficult thing to 
accomplish in towed families, and many parents 
would feel that their other children were safer if 
the sick one were removed to a well-ordered hos- 
pital which was easy of access. It is said that 
scarlet-fever patients will — be received at the 
Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island—a rather 
— trip for a child sick with that disease to 
make. 





A burglar concealed himself in the house of a 
Philadelphia physician a few nights ago, and aft- 
er the family had retired commenced his search 
for plunder, The physician was awakened by a 
noise, but discovered that he had loaned his re- 
volver. Taking an empty paper bag, he inflated 
it from his lungs, and creeping down stairs, over- 
took the intruder as he came from the parlor. 
With a shot, the doctor exploded the paper 
bag upon the stair railing, making a terrific re- 
port, and frightening the stranger so that he 
tumbled upon the floor, thinking he had been 
shot, and appealed for mercy. 





Suspected Nihilists are imprisoned in the Kre- 
post, or fortress, of St. Petersburg, which is lo- 
cated on a marshy islet between the Great and 
Little Neva. In the fortress church lie all the 
Romanoff Czars, excepting Peter II., who is 
buried at Moscow. In the under-ground dun- 
geons many state prisoners of note have been 
confined. 





Long Beach, one of the largest of a group of 
islands just outside of Hempstead Bay, is to be 
“improved” for a summer resort. It is about 
six and a half miles long, and from two hundred 

ards to half a mile wide, and has an excellent 

ch. A fine hctel is now being erected on the 

highest part of bie island. It is intended to 
make the place a'quiet and pleasant resort. 





It is related of {he late Comtesse de Collorédo, 
who was once a }pader in —— society, that 
she was one day taking her daily constitutional 
on the terrace at/Wiesbaden when a young man 
came up to her,iand, bowing, said, ‘‘ Bonjour, 
Madame la Comtpsse.”’ 

‘* Monsieur,”’ replied the lady, stiffly, “I have 
not the honor of ‘your acquaintance.” 

‘But I have had the honor of being presented 
to you,” pleaded the stranger, with a smile. 

“Possibly; but, as I have already said, I have 
not the honor of knowing you.” 

‘*Lam the Prince of Wales,” remarked H.R.H., 
bowing once more, and moving on. 

Ps poor comtesse fainted, and died four days 
er. 








In old times it was the custom of physicians 
to darken sick-rooms most carefully. No doubt 
in acute nervous diseases, where the least ray of 
light overexcites the visual organs, this darken- 
ing of the room is necessary. But Dr. Richard- 
son, an eminent English writer, says that ordi- 
narily to keep light out of the room is to deprive 
the patient of one of the vital forces. Children 
or old people condemned to live in darkness are 
pale and wan, exactly like those plants which, 
deprived of light, grow white. Darkness in the 
day-time undoubtedly makes the blood flow less 
strongly, and checks the beating of the heart, 
and these conditions are precisely such as bring 
constitutional suffering and disease. The sup- 
pression of the light of day actually increases 
those contagious maladies which feed on un- 
cleanliness. Dr. Richardson states, “I once 
found by experiment that certain organic poi- 
sons, analogous to the poisons which propagate 
these diseases, are rendered innocuous by expos- 
ure to light.” 





A novel enterprise is the recently organized 
‘* Ladies’ Co-operative Dress Association,” which 
has been formed in this city on the basis of one 
incorporated in London in 1877, which met with 
remarkable success. The association is organ- 
ized under the laws of the State, with a capital 
stock fixed at $250,000, divided into ten thousand 
shares of twenty-five dollars each. Its object is 
to establish a co-operative store where ladies’ 
and children’s dress goods, millinery, etc., will 
be kept, and sold to customers as nearly as pos- 
sible at wholesale prices. Custom will be con- 
fined to share-holders, a single share entitling 
the family of the holder to the benefits of the 
association. Goods of the first quality and the 
best attendance will be furnished. Lunch, read- 
ing, writing, and retiring rooms will be provided 
—conveniences which will commend themselves 
to ladies living out of town. Experienced busi- 
ness men will be placed in charge of depart- 
ments, and the names of the trustees—well- 
known ladies and een —iee a guarantee 
that the interests of subscribers will be protect- 
ed. This movement was initiated by Miss Kate 
Field, who, while abroad, thoroughly examined 
the workings of the London society. Many la- 
dies have become deeply interested in the enter- 
prise, and a large number of shares have been 
taken. Prospectuses may be obtained at the 
office of the association, 112 Fifth Avenue. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apareme Supsorieer.—Your green silk will not dye 
well, but will make a pretty evening dress under ba- 
rége. Get écru pongee to go with your brown silk as a 
surtout over the full skirt of brown. Gray foulard or 
pongee would do well with the striped pattern. 

L. H. L—Yonu should have two drapings at each 
window, but how wide they should be you will have to 
decide, as they should hang very full. Infants’ out- 
fits at $50 or $60 are very neat, while those at $100 are 
very handsome. The circular with sacque front is not 
now as much used for water-proof cloaks as surtout 
and Ulster shapes are. 

B. P.—Get plain golden brown silk like that in your 
stripe, and make with a basque, paniers, and short 
skirt. 

Corurer Grat.—Your dark green wool would be 
prettiest made up as a surtout over a full round skirt 
of darker green wool or silk. 

Mrs. W. L.—Lace buntings like your blue and white 
samples are made up over silk skirts of the same shade, 
and the basques are lined with cheap lining silk. The 
plain white sample is too stiff and wiry, and is not the 
soft all-wool French bunting. 

Mrs. S. A. J.—We will send you a sample copy of 
Harper’s Young People on receipt of your address. 

Mo iie.—Square and ball buttons are both fashion- 
able. In this climate a dark green cashmere can be 
worn until June, and even later on cool mornings. 
Get some solid biue silk for shirred front, paniers, and 
knife-pleatings, and thus modernize your striped silk. 

Mavups.—Double-faced Canton flannel—red, blue, old 
gold, gray, or olive—is used for table-covers, and is bor- 
dered with a contrasting color of the same goods. It 
costs about $1 25 a yard, and is double width. 

Aewes.—To call on a lady without an introduction, 
except on business, is an unwarrantable liberty, and 
gives no claim to recognition. A call should be re- 
turned within a week after it is made. 

A. H.—The number with which your subscription 
expires will be found on the printed label on the wrap- 
per of your paper. 

Ipa.—In giving a tea party or reception to a bride, 
you should of course invite her friends. The number 
is limited only by your accommodations. You can in- 
vite the brothers and sisters of a family together, as 
“the Misses and Mesers. Smith.” The bride and bride- 
groom should enter the supper-room together. You 
can invite your guests through your visiting-cards, by 
writing thereon, ‘‘To meet Mr. and Mrs. George Rex. 
Tea at fouro’clock.” This formula is better than yours, 
which is ungrammatical. 

A. E. ann L. M. B.—Tea, coffee, and chocolate, with 
sandwiches, cake, ice-cream, and salads, are the usual 
refreshments at four-o’clock teas, which are more or 
less elaborate according to inclination. They are usu- 
ally served in the dining-room, where the guests sit or 
stand, as they choose. 

Eva.—It is a father’s imperative duty to make the 
fullest inquiries concerning the man who is to marry 
his daughter, and who shonld give him every facility 
for doing so. The bridegroom generally furnishes a 
list of his friends, to whom the bride’s parents send in- 
vitations ; of course all the members of his family are 
invited. A bride married in a travelling dress dis- 
penses with bridemaids. Your other questions have 
been answered in our columns. 

Rotis.—We do not reprint articles. We receive 
many commendations from others for the pictures 
which do not chance to suit your tastes, and can not 
make a paper to please a single individual. A black 
velvet skirt will be suitable at this date for the coach- 
man cloth over-skirt. Figured goods are worn for 
skirts with plain over-dresses. 

Mrs. G. S.—Any fancy store will have your stamping 
done. 

Aw Otp Sussorrper.—Have your six yards of velvet 
made into a surtout, which you will find serviceable as 
a polonaise. Make your black striped silk up with 
plain black silk by the pattern of the Short Dress with 
Train buttoned on, which is illustrated in Bazar No. 
16, Vol. XIII. It will then serve you for both house 
and street. 

Reaper.—Get some brocaded silk for a pointed col- 
lar, cuffs, and borders for your dress, retaining the 
style in which it is now made. 

Mrs. M. T.—Faceted metal buttons, or else those of 
flat jet, would suit your jacket. 

Mars. D.—Get brocaded satin for a basque and drapery 
for your plain satin skirt. Trains are not used on vis- 
iting costumes here, except for carriage visiting; at 
least ladies do not walk in trains. Get some blue and 
white brocade for a vest and trimming for your blue 
silk dress. White or blue French bunting, écru pon- 
gee, and white grenadine over-dresses are worn with 
black velvet skirts; also those of black lace or grena- 
dine. Your dress should have a lower skirt of plain 
olive green cambric, made with kilt-pleating. 

Mrs. F. L. C.—The spring catalogue of patterns will 
soon be published. The pleating below the skirt braid 
is not as stylish for spring dresses as three or four 
narrow pleatings above the braid, in a thick cluster. 

M. H. E.—The patterns of mantles illustrated in Ba- 
zars Nos. 15 and 16, Vol. XIIL., are suitable for satin, 
with Spanish lace trimmings. 

H.—The red satin may go entirely around the skirt, 
or else only on the train, according to your fancy. 

E. H. B.—Use either peacock blue or else red satin 
ribbon on your gray organdy. 

Mrs. E. J. S.—The pattern of the Handkerchief Cos- 
tume illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIII., is suitable 
for a girl of fifteen years. A black bunting is most 
suitable for a short costume, made up over silk, and 
with a little trimming of satin or of brocade. Several 
of the patterns lately published are suitable, especially 
the Combination Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. XIII. 

Patience.—The designs in Bazar No. 52, Vol. XII., 
are suitable for gentlemen’s slippers, and many prefer 
them to flowers. A brown chip bonnet or turban 
hat, trimmed with lighter cream brown satin duchesse 
and ostrich tips, would be suitable to wear with your 
Cheviot costume. 

E. Z.—Get a black chip or else silk bonnet, trimmed 
with mourning silk, and a veil of Brussels net. Can- 
vas grenadine—that with square meshes—lmyonnaise, 
and the thin French buntings are the materials for 
summer mourning dresses. 

Mrs. 8.—We do not answer questions about dress by 
mail, nor do we make purchases for our readers. 

Junz.—White china crape, with crépe lisse pleatings, 
will be a beautiful dress for a bride who wears mourn- 
ing. Omit lace, but have the orange flowers and veil. 
For your white bunting dress use any of the short 
suit patterns lately illustrated in the Bazar. You will 
also find models for your Henrietta cloth dress and 
mantle lately given. Put a wide border of Canton 
flannel of contrasting color, either red or blue, across 
the top and bottom of your Canton flannel curtains, 
but not down the sides, 
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THE WHITE FLOWER’S STORY. 


A sweet pure flower, white as the snow without, 

I grew and blossomed in the scented air, 

And dreamed full many a dream of life and love. 

I heard young lovers whispering all about, 

And thought that soon I too should have my share. 
The sunshine wooed me gazing from above, 

"T'was then I opened out my perfect flower, 

Until the whole place owned its wondrous power. 


With soft sad eyes, I watched my lady come, 
And as she drew me toward her heaving ‘breast 
I deemed my time drew nigh to see the world, 
That world of which I heard the voiceless hum 
Go on fore’er, with curious vague unrest ; 

And wider yet my pure white leaves unfurled. 
“My lady wears me at the ball to-night; 

I once shall see a scene of rare delight!” 


With shaking hand my lady cut the stem, 

And pressed me to her lips, and in her eyes 

I saw the large tears slowly gathering there; 

Yet did not fall. She did not notice them, 

And looked through mist beyond the pale blue skies 
As if she saw a mystic vision fair. 

““My lady gives me,” said I, whispering low, 

“To him to whom her sweet heart longs to go.” 
Slowly she carried me with flagging feet 

Into another room. There, on the bed, 

Lay something white and wonderful and grand, 
Upon the lips a lingering smile, so sweet 

I knew that I was with the blessed dead, 

Whose work was done, who could no longer stand 
With weary eyes, watching the daylight die 

Too swift away across the winter sky. 


My lady placed me on th’ unbeating heart, 

By the crossed hands, and sighed with bitter pain, 
And yet methought she envied me my place. 

She turned away then, as if forced apart, 

Her lips just breathed her lover’s name again; 
Yet came no sign upon that silent face. 

’Twas then I knew it all—death is life’s best, 

And he wins most who earliest goes to rest. 








“ THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL.” 
See illustration on double page. 


¢ = beautiful engraving reproduces one of 

the most celebrated paintings of the famous 
German artist Ludwig Knaus, which forms one 
of the art treasures in the National Gallery at 
Berlin. The charming picture is worthy of care- 
ful study. Every figure has a well-marked indi- 
viduality of its own, and tells a graphic story. Of 
all the tables spread on the shady green, that in 
the foreground, around which a group of children 
are gathered, is the most attractive. Mark the 
careful elder sister feeding the pet of the family, 
over whom the great dog watches with almost 
equal solicitude. Opposite her is a demure little 
miss, plying her knife and fork with the utmost 
propriety, in marked contrast to the little urchin 
at her side, surreptitiously feeding the cat from 
his plate. The bickerings of the children next 
him, who have come to blows over a piece of cake, 
have drawn down a rebuke from their neighbor 
at the adjoining table. Close by, a chubby baby 
is contentedly munching a crust; while ranged 
around the board are seen the greedy boy with 
his nose in his plate, the fastidious child dallying 
with his food, the coquettish girl flirting with the 
lad by her side, and numerous other types of more 
or less precocious children at table. In the back- 
ground their elders are seriously devoting them- 
selves to the feast, which forms a prominent fea- 
ture of village life in Germany. 

The works of this artist derive additional inter- 
est from being well known in this country, where 
several of his important pictures are found. At 
the Johnston sale, in New York, 1876, the “Old 
Beau” (24 by 19) was sold for $3000; at the 
Latham sale, in New York, 1878, “My Little 
Brother” (18 by 19) brought $2200, and “ After 
the Bath” (84 by 64), $2350. At the recent sale 
of a private collection in New York, “My Land- 
lord’s Daughter” (6 by 7) was sold for $1275. 
Among his prominent works are “The Prome- 
nade,” at the Luxembourg, “ Peasants Reprimand- 
ed by their Priest,” “The Invalid,” “Thieves at 
a Fair,” “ The Sisters,” and “ Maternal Kindness.” 

Mr. Knaus was born at Wiesbaden in 1829. 
He was first a pupil of Jacobi and the Academy 
of Diisseldarf under Sohn and Schadow, which 
school he afterward renounced, allying himself 
with Lessing, Leutze, and Webber. He lived 
eight years in Paris, but settled at Diisseldorf in 
1866. He is member of the academies of Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Munich, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and 
Christiania, Officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
Knight of the Order of Merit, and has received 
numerous medals from Paris, Berlin, Weimar, etc. 








SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Prruvcess or Tavis,” “A Daventer 


or Hern,” “Tax Steanor ApVENTURES OF a 
Puarron,” “Maoieop or Dare,” gro. 





CHAPTER VIL 
IN SOLITUDE. 


A BLUsTERING cold morning in March ; the skies 
lowering, the wind increasing, and heavy showers 
being driven up from time to time from the black 
and threatening southwest. This was strange 
weather to make a man think of going to the 
sea-side ; and of all places at the sea-side, to Do- 
ver; and of all places in Dover, to the Lord Ward- 
en Hotel, which was sure to be filled with fear- 
stricken foreigners, waiting for the sea to calm. 
Waters, as he packed the small portmanteau, 
could not at all understand this freak on the part 
of his master. 

“If Lord Evelyn calls, sir,” he said, at the sta- 
tion, “ when shall I say you will be back ?” 

“Tn a few days, perhaps. I don’t know.” 

He had a compartment to himself; and away 








the train went through the wet and foggy coun- 
try, with the rain pouring down the panes of the 
carriage. The dismal prospect outside, however, 
did not matter much to this solitary traveller. 
He turned his back to the window, and read all 
the way down. 

at Dover the outlook was still more dismal. 
A dirty, yellow-brown sea was rolling heavily in, 
springing white along the Admiralty Pier; gusts 
of rain were sweeping along the thoroughfare 
between the station and the hotel; in the hotel 
itself the rooms were occupied by a miscellaneous 
collection of dissatisfied folk, who aimlessly read 
the advertisements in Bradshaw, or stared through 
the dripping windows at the yellow waves out- 
side. This was the condition of affairs when 
George Brand took up his residence there. He 
was quite alone; but he had a sufficiency of 
books with him; and so deeply engaged was he 
with these that he let the ordinary coffee-room 
discussions about the weather pass absolutely un- 
heeded. 

On the second morning a number of the trav- 
ellers plucked up heart of grace and embarked, 
though the weather was still squally. George 
Brand was not in the least interested as to the 
speculations of those who remained about the 
possibilities of the He drew his chair 
toward the fire and relapsed into his reading. 

This day, however, was varied by his making 
the acquaintance of a little old French lady, which 
he did by means of her two granddaughters, 
Josephine and Véronique. Véronique, having 
been pushed by Josephine, stumbled against Mr. 
Brand’s knee, and would inevitably have fallen 
into the fire-place had he not caught her. There- 
upon the little old lady, hurrying across the 
room, and looking very much inclined to box the 
ears of both Josephine and Véronique, most pro- 
fusely apologized in French to monsieur. Mon- 
sieur, replying in that tongue, said it was of no 
consequence whatever. Then madame, greatly 
delighted at finding some one, not a waiter, to 
whom she could speak in her own language, con- 
tinued the conversation, and very speedily made 
monsieur the confidant of all her hopes and fears 
about that terrible business, the Channel passage. 
No doubt monsieur was also waiting for this 
dreadful storm to abate ? 

Monsieur quickly perceived that so long as this 
voluble little old lady—who was as yellow as a 
frog, and had beady black eyes, but whose man- 
ner was exceedingly charming—chose to attach 
herself to him, his pursuit of knowledge was not 
likely to be attended with much success, so he 
shut the book on his finger, and pleasantly said 
to her: 

“Oh no, madame. 
some friends,” 

Madame was greatly alarmed: surely they would 
not cross in such frightful weather? Monsieur 
ventured to think it was not so very bad. Then 
the little French lady glanced out at the window, 
and threw up her hands, and said, with a shudder, 

“Frightful! Truly frightful! What should I 
do with those two little ones ill, and myself ill? 
The sea might sweep them away.” 

Mr. Brand, having observed something of the 
manners of Josephine and Véronique, was in- 
wardly of opinion that the sea might be worse 
employed ; but what he said was, 

“You could take a deck cabin, madame.” 

Madame again shuddered. 

“ Your friends are English, no doubt, monsieur : 
the English are not so much afraid of storms.” 

“No, madame, they are not English; but I do 
not think they would let such a day as this, for 
example, hinder them. They are not likely, how- 
ever, to be on their way back for a day or two. 
To-morrow I may run over to Calais just on the 
chance of crossing with them again.” 

Here was a mad Englishman, to be sure! When 
people, driven by dire necessity, had their heart 
in their mouth at the very notion of encountering 
that rough sea, here was a person who thought 
of crossing and returning for no reason on earth 
—a trifling compliment to his friends—a pleasure 
excursion—a break in the monotony of the day! 

“ And I shall be pleased to look after the lit- 
tle ones, madame,” said he, politely, “if you are 
ing over.” 

Madame thanked him very profusely, but as- 
sured him that so long as the weather looked so 
stormy she could not think of intrusting Jose- 
phine and Véronique to the mercy of the waves. 

Now if George Brand had little hope of meet- 
ing his friends that day, he acted pretty much as 
if he were expecting some one. First of all, he 
had secured a saloon-carriage in the afternoon 
mail-train to London—an 'y luxury for 
a bachelor well accustomed to the hardships of 
travel. Then he had managed to procure a hand- 
some bouquet of freshly cut flowers. Finally, 
there was some mysterious arrangement by which 
fruit, cakes, tea, and wine were to be ready at a 
moment’s notice in the event of that saloon-car- 
riage being required. 

Then, as soon as the rumor went through the 
hotel that the vessel was in sight, away he went 
down the pier, with his coat collar tightly button- 
ed and his hat jammed down. What a toy-look- 
ing thing the steamer was, away out there in the 
mists of the rain, with the brown line of smoke 
stretching back to the horizon! She was tossing 
and rolling a good deal among the brown waves ; 
he almost hoped his friends were not on board. 
And he wished that all the more when he at 
length saw the people clamber up the gangway— 
a miserable procession of half-drowned folk, some 
of them scarcely able to walk. No; his friends 
were not there, He returned to the hotel, and to 
his books, 

But the attentions of Josephine and Véronique 
had become too pressing; so he retired from the 
reading-room, and took refuge in his own room 
up stairs. It fronted the sea. He could hear 
the long, monotonous, continuous wash of the 
waves; from time to time the windows rattled 
with the wind. 


I am only waiting here for 








He took from his portmanteau another volume 
than that he had been reading, and sat down by 
the window. But he had only read a line or two 
when he turned and looked absently out on the 
sea, Was he trying to recall, amid all that con- 
fused and murmuring noise, some other sound 
that seemed to haunt him ?— 


“Who is your lady of love, O ye that pass 
Singing ?” ree 


Was he trying to recall that pathetic thrill in 
his friend Evelyn’s voice which he knew was but 
the echo of another voice? He had never heard 
Natalie Lind read; but he knew that that was 
how she had read when Evelyn’s sensitive nature 
had heard and been permeated by the strange 
tremor. And now, as he opened the book again, 
whose voice was it he seemed to hear, in the si- 
lence of the small room, amid the low and con- 
stant murmur of the waves ? 


“ —And ye shall die before your thrones be won. 
—Yea, and the chan; world and the liberal sun 
Shall move and shine without us, and we lie 
Dead ; but if she too move on earth and live, 
But if the old world with all the old irons rent 
Laugh and give thanks, shall we be not content? 
Nay, we shall rather live, we shall not die, 
Life being so little, death so good to give. 
= *. . * * .* .* 


“—But ye that might be clothed with all things 
leasant, 


n 
Ye are foolish that put off the fair soft presen 
That clothe yourselves with the cold future air; 
When mother and father and tender sister and 
brother 
And the old live love that was shall be as ye, 
Dust, and no fruit of loving life shall be. 
—She shall be yet who is more than all these were, 
Than sister or wife or father unto us or mother. 


He turned again to the window, to the driven 
yellow sea, and the gusts of rain. Surely there 
was no voice to be heard from other and farther 
shores ? 


“ —Is this worth life, is this, to win for wages? 

Lo, the dead mouths of the awful op pe ages, 

The venerable, in the past that is their prison, 
In the outer darkness, in the unopening grave, 
Laugh, knowing how many as ye now say have said, 
How many, and all are fallen, are fallen and dead : 
Shall ye dead rise, and these dead have not risen ? 
—Not we but she, who is tender and swift to 

save. 


“Are ye not w and faint not by the way, 
Seeing night by night devoured of 
Seeing hour by hour consumed in 


weep.” 
He rose, and walked up and down for a time. 
What would one not give for a faith like that ? 
“ _Is this so sweet that one were fain to follow? 
Is this so sure where all men’s hopes are hollow, 
Even this your dream, that by much tribulation 
Ye shall make whole flawed hearts, and bowed 
necks —__ ? 
—Nay, —_ our life were blind, our death were 


uitless, 
Not therefore were the whole world’s high hope 


rootiess ; 
Bat man to man, nation would turn to nation, 
And the old life live, and the old great world 
be great.” 

With such a faith—with that “inexorable de- 
sire” burning in the heart and the brain—surely 
one could find the answer easy enough to the last 
question of the poor creatures who wonder at the 
wayworn pilgrims : 

“ 


pass by us, and let us be, 


—Pase on, then, and 
~ what light think ye after life to see? 


nd if the world fare better, will ye know? 
And if = triumph, who shall seek you and 
say ?” 


That he could answer for himself, at any rate. 
He was not one to put much store by the fair 
soft present; and if he were to enter upon any 
undertaking such as that he had had but a glimpse 
of, neither personal reward nor the hope of any 
immediate success would be the lure. He would 
be satisfied to know that his labor or his life had 
been well spent. But whence was to come that 
belief ? whence the torch to kindle the sacred fire ? 

The more he read, during these days of waiting, 
of the books and pamphlets he had brought with 
him, the less clear seemed the way before him. 
He was struck with admiration when he read of 
those who had forfeited life or liberty in this or 
the other cause, and too often with despair when 
he came to analyze their aims. Once or twice, 
indeed, he was so moved by the passionate elo- 
quence of some socialist writer that he was ready 
to say, “ Well, the poor devils have toiled long 
enough; give them their turn, let the revolution 
cost what it may.” And then immediately after- 
ward: “ What? stir up the unhappy wretches to 
throw themselves on the bayonets of the standing 
armies of Europe? There is no emancipation 
for them that way.” 

But when he turned from the declamation and 
the impracticable designs of this impassioned lit- 
erature to the vast scheme of co-operation that 
had been suggested rather than described to him, 
there seemed more hope. If all these various 
forces that were at work could be directed into 
one channel, what might they not accomplish ? 
Weed out the visionary, the impracticable, the 
anarchical from their aims, and then what might 
not be done by this convergence of all these eager 
social movements? Lind, he argued with himself, 
was not at all a man likely to devote himself to 
optimistic dreams. Further than that—and here 
he was answering a suspicion that again and again 
recurred to him—what if, in such a great social 
movement, men were to be found who were only 
playing for their own hand? That was the case 
in every such combination. But false or self- 
seeking agents neither destroyed the nobleness of 
the work nor could defeat it in the end if it were 
worthy to live. They might try to make for them- 
selves what use they could of the current, but 
they too were swept onward to the sea. 

So he argued, and communed, and doubted, and 
tried to believe. And all through it—whether he 
paced up and down by the sea in the blustering 





weather, or strolled away through the town and 
up the face of the tall white cliff, or lay awake 
in the dark night listening to the rush and moan 
of the waves—all through these doubts and ques- 
tionings there was another and sweeter and clearer 
sound that seemed to come from afar : 


“She shall be yet who is more than all these were. 
Than sister or wife or father unto us or mother.” 


However loud the sea was at night, that was the 
sound he heard, clear and sweet: the sound of 
a girl’s voice that had joy in it, and faith in the 
future, and that spoke to him of what was to be. 

Well, the days passed, and still his friends did 
not come. He had many trips across, to while 
away the time, and had become great friends 
with the stout, black-haired French captain. He 
had conveyed Josephine and Véronique and their 
little grandmother safely over, and had made 
them as comfortable as was possible under trying 
circumstances, And always and every day there 
were freshly cut flowers and renewed fruit, and 
a saloon-carriage waiting for those 
strangers who did not come, until both hotel peo- 
ple and railway people — to think Mr. Brand 
as mad as the little French lady assured herself 
he was, when he said he meant to cross the Chan- 
nel twice for nothing. 

At last! at last! He had strolled up to the 
Calais station, and was standing on the platform 
when the train came in. But there was no need 
for him to glance eagerly up and down at the now 
opening doors; for who was this calmly regarding 
him—or rather regarding him with a smile of 
surprise? Despite the big furred cloak and the 
hood, he knew at once; he darted forward, lifted 
the lower latch, and opened the door, and gave 
her his hand. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Brand?” said she, 
with a pleasant look of welcome. “Who could 
have expected to meet you here?” 

He was confused, embarrassed, bewildered. 
This voice so strangely recalled those sounds that 
had been haunting him for days. He could only 
stammer out: 

“T—I happened to be at Dover, and thought I 
would run over here for a little bit. How lucky 
you are !—it is such a beautiful day for crossing.” 

“That is good news; I must tell papa,” said 
Natalie, cheerfully, as she turned again to the 
open door, 


[to BE OoNTINVED.]} 








SPRING FLOWERS IN THE 
PINE-BARRENS. 


TS the pine-barrens of Southern New Jersey are 
found many rare and charming wild flowers 
unknown to the denizens of cities or even to plant- 
lovers in the country north and west of this dis- 
trict. The barrens have a flora peculiar to them- 
selves, the more conspicuous of which we will try 
to introduce to the readers of the Bazar. But 
no pen nor pencil can portray the delicate grace 
and beauty of these lovely plants. 

First among these wild treasures is a little pros- 
trate trailing evergreen which forms dense tufts 
or masses, and among its small dark green and 
reddish leaves are thickly scattered the rose-pink 
buds and white blossoms. It begins to bloom 
toward the last of March, continuing through April. 
It is very shy of cultivation, defying all the arts 
of man to bring it within the pale of civilization. 
It is known to botanists as Pyzidanthera barbu- 
lata, Mich. Owing to its limited extent, and be- 
ing so little known, it had never received a com- 
mon name until a few years ago, when, as if by 
common consent, all through our village it was 
called “ Pyxie.” 

The barrens do not wholly exclude the lovely 
flowers of the more northern Middle and New 
England States. Often, in company with “ Pyxie,” 
we find the trailing arbutus blossoming a month 
earlier than in New England ; and the little anem- 
one, or wind-flower, we find in the damp barrens. 

Skirting the barrens is a dense cedar swamp, 
which looks gloomy and forbidding ; but we are 
not to be repulsed by its dark looks ; we will see 
what treasures it holds. And what a sight re- 
wards us! The rare local plant Helonias a, 
L,, just coming into bloom, wedged between the 
trees, and in the more open places about as thick 
as they can stand. The leaves are evergreen, and 
resemble those of the white lily, but are thicker 
and more glossy. The flower-stalk is a foot or 
more in height, bearing a dense raceme of showy 
purplish flowers. 

e speculate and ask how long they have held 
ion of the swamp, and in the death-like 
stillness which surrounds us we seem to hear the 
whispering answer, “ O mortal, for untold ages this 
has been our domain.” And now mutely they 
appeal to us for protection ; but we are powerless 
to aid them. The march of civilization never 
swerves from its course to save the rare and beau- 
tiful plants of our country. Already the trees 
have disappeared through the very heart of their 
home, and a brush road has taken their place, 
sea which the poor plants are struggling to 
ive. . 

What a rare treat these out-of-the-way places 
must have afforded the early botanist! We find 
many of these lovely flowers named by Michaux, 
who was among the earliest botanists of North 
America. Possibly we are walking over the same 
ground and collecting from the same places over 
which he rambled. He gave our little “ Pyxie” 
its long name, and he called Helonias bullata, H. 
latifolia, but it seems that Linnzus had the right 
of priority, for it stands to-day in his name. 

In company with the Helonias we find the some- 
what rare golden-club (Arontium icum, L.). 
The leaves are large, ten or twelve inches in 
length, and about half as wide. The upper sur- 
face is a soft velvety green, while the under sur- 
face is pale, almost white, and very smooth and 
shining. From the midst of these leaves arise 








several flower-stalks, which from the base up to 
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within a few inches of the top are of a dusky 
purplish color, gradually fading into the purest 
white, and terminating in a rich golden yellow 
spadix or fleshy flower-stalk), covered with small 


setifolium, Mich. wering stem rises from 
a bulbous three or four feet in 
height, at the top a dense raceme of 
showy white The stem is closely set 


with fine needle-shaped leaves, the upper ones re- 
duced to mere bracts. The root leaves are grass- 
like, very numerous, and from one to two feet in 
length. Our coldest winters produce no effect 
upon the vivid of this compact mass of re- 
clining beautiful leaves. In 's Manual it is 
called by Nuttall’s name, Xé lum asphode- 
loides, but in the “ Revision of the North Ameri- 
can Liliacee,” issued last year by Professor Wat- 
son, of Harvard University, it stands with Mi- 
chaux’s name—4X, setifolium. 

Continuing our ramble to the drier sandy bar- 
ing little sand io (Lakephiinon busifolin ‘ 
ing little sand-myrt i ifolium, 
El), This is a diminutive nm shrub, 
with small thick leaves, and clusters of 
numerous white flowers on the ends of the twigs. 
It generally grows singly, and has the appear- 
ance of a much-branched old gnarled apple-tree 
in miniature. Its usual height is from six to 
eight inches, and this height is given by all the 
botanists, so far as I know. But there is a lo- 
cality in Atlantic County near the coast, in the 
damp barrens, in a lonely spot surrounded by an 
unbroken wilderness, where it attains an average 
height of two feet. In some places it stands 
thickly, with straight, erect branches ; and in May, 
when in bloom, it is one of the most beautiful 
sights I ever beheld. 

And here we found, hid away in an almost im-” 
penetrable thicket, one of our most lovely orchids, 
the Arethusa bulbosa, L., dedicated to the goddess 
Arethusa. It seemed like sacrilege to wrest these 
hidden beauties from their home. A superstitious 
feeling, born of the and not yet wholly eradi- 
cated, made us feel the presence of the displeased 
goddess, who seemed to be guarding the treasure. 
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“ PATEN’S.” 


“ A H, my dear Miss Flora!” 

I gave my friend Mr. Barnwell my hand ; 
but at the same time I followed with my eyes my 
other friend, Mr. Frederick Leighton, who at that 
moment went cantering down the street, escorting 
his cousin, Georgie Neal. 

“T suppose that may be considered an engag 
ment?” commented Mr. Barnwell, following my 





ze. 

arn Or perhaps only a skirmish,” I rejoined, hast- 
ily. Mr. Barnwell said no more; he never ar- 
gued. But I could see he did not agree with me. 

I stopped in front of a shabby little house. 
“This is where Wagoner lives,” I said. 

I had known the Wagoners, husband and wife, 
for some months. Mrs. Wagoner did my wash- 
ing, and Mr. Wagoner carried home the basket. 
I had employed her originally because she needed 
the work. She did it so badly, what with scorch- 
ing, mildewing, burning, that I despaired and ex- 
postulated. She looked helpless; but her hus- 
band looked as though a bright idea had struck 
him. After that there was a marked improve- 
ment. I suspected him of becoming my washer- 
man. It was on the occasion of one of his week- 
ly trips to my house that he had requested an 
interview with me, and had presented me with a 
bouquet, unpinned from a conical newspaper bun- 
dle. I was not unfamiliar with his bouquets, 
which were usually compounded of balsams and 
marigolds, and of the unknown herbs of unsavory 
smell which grow in the gardens of Philistia. 
Having made this presentation, he said, with some 
slight hesitation, that he had something to show 
me. “A new paten’, miss.” 

He was nominally a cobbler by trade. “Some- 
thing you use in your shoe-making ?”’ I suggested. 
I thought he meant pattern. To this day I am 
not sure that he did not. 

“Oh, certainly, miss.” (He always began by 
saying, “Oh, certainly,” whether he ultimately 
agreed or disagreed.) “No, miss; it’s a kind of 
a little wagon I’ve been a-studyin’ out. It works 
real easy. It’s a right handy little thing, miss. 
Td like to show it to you.” 

“T would like to see it, the—whatever it is, 
Wagoner.” 

“Tf you'd be at home to-morrow evenin’, miss, 
Td be proud to bring it over.” 

Evening in Port Royal means any hour after 
twelve meridian, so I rather expected to see the 
paten’ put in an appearance long before dark. 
Instead of which it was eleven o’clock at night 
when Wagoner rang our bell, and inquired for 
me. He had made sure of finding me returned 
from any walks abroad. 

“T brought it over, miss. It’s drawed up close 
to the sidewalk. Will you look at it?” 

I went out, accompanied by various members 
of my family. There stood a rough little cart. 
Wagoner pulled it backward and forward, ex- 
plaining matters in his eager voice. 

“Tl show you how it works, miss,” he said, 
finally. He got in, worked a crank up and down, 
and started off down the street at nearly a break- 
neck speed. 

“Tt goes beautifully,” I said, as spokeswoman 
of the party, when he stopped at last, and stood 
before us, hat in hand, waiting to be congratu- 
lated. “It’s like a velocipede.” 

“Oh, certainly. No, miss, it ain’t a bit like a 
velocipede. It has this here principle different— 
altogether different. I’ve been assured by a gen- 
tleman which he understan’s these things that 
there has never been nothin’ exac’ly like this 
here paten’ of mine afore.” 

“Why, Wagoner, that’s splendid. You'll make 
your everlasting fortune.” 





“Oh, certainly. Yes, miss. I hope so, miss. 
Won't you try it, miss?” 

I mounted the trap, feeling myself somewhat 
ridiculous, and yet wishing to age inventive 
genius. I moved the crank as directed, and off I 
started in the bright moonlight. The group in 
front of our house laughed encouragingly, Some 
one said I looked like Peggy some one or other, 
who went to some fair or other. “It is a capital 
thing, Wagoner,” I said, having climbed out again. 
“You are Wagoner by name and Wagoner by 
nature, aren’t you ?” 

“Oh, certainly, miss. Yes, miss. You see, 
miss, I design it especial for child’en. There 
ain’t but only the one seat now for the person as 
works it, but I mean to put another seat on, and 
to fix it up real handy. And I have another no- 
tion in my head that ’ll make it go faster. Yes, 
miss, and I mean to set it up higher on its wheels 
nor it is now. Stylisher. Oh, certainly.” 

“Would it be desirable for it to be higher or 
go faster for a children’s wagon? Do you think 
it would be as safe ?” 

“Oh, certainly, miss. Yes.. I reckon you're 
right. That’s so.” 

“Tt was extremely clever in you, Wagoner, to 
think it out,” I pursued, relaxing from criticism 
into compliment. “It is really remarkable.” 

He laughed a good deal—he had a habitual, 
nervous laugh—in a gratified way at this, and 
presently, after much bowing and scraping, clat- 
tered away down the street. Fred Leighton and 
Mr. Barnwell had both been spending the even- 
ing with me, and were present now. Fred took 
his hands out of his pockets to say, “I saw a cart 
that worked on that same principle in Baltimore 
the other day.” 

“Oh, Fred, you didn’t !” 

“Fact. Pity about that inventive friend of 
yours.” 

“T am very sorry. I was thinking he might 
get out a patent for it, and make money by it. 
He is so poor! Oh! I wish you would give him 
your boots tomend. That is his trade.” 

“Tl try him,” Fred agreed. 

Mr. Barnwell was more encouraging than Fred. 
He declared himself interested in my protégé. 
“TI would like to have a talk with him in his 
workshop. He tells me he has several other 
‘leetle idees’ he has been studyin’ out that he 
would like to show off.” 

“TI know where he lives ; I'll go with you,” I 
said, grasping at the notion. 

Mr. Barnwell was one of those apple-cheeked, 
prematurely bald, natty persons who have a nat- 
ural predisposition to benevolence. “In my 
mind’s eye” I beheld Wagoner’s fortune assured, 
if Mr. Barnwell would only befriend him. 

Which brings me back to where I began. 
That was day before yesterday. And here are 
Mr. Barnwell and I now, having “‘ met by chance 
the usual way,” rapping at Wagoner’s door. 

He opens it himself, and ushers us into first a 
little shop, then into a little back room. ‘“ No 
need to knock,” he explains. “Customers allays 
walks right in.” 

The little shop was furnished with a counter. 
Under a glass case were a little candy, a few 
cakes, a few paper flowers. I doubt whether 
trade in these articles was brisk. I fear the 
Wagoners had too many irons in the fire to suc- 
ceed at any one thing. : 

Mrs. Wagoner was sewing in one corner of the 
back room on a gaudy patchwork quilt. In an 
opposite corner was a cobbler’s bench. The hus- 
band and wife were in direct contrast to each 
other. She was a pretty young mulatto woman, 
with soft gazelle eyes and a half-asleep air. He 
was as wide-awake-looking as his companion was 
inert, of a light café au lait color, which he would 
have characterized himself as “bright” ; eyes strik- 
ingly large and observant; hair almost straight. 
He was all action, with a hearty desire to please 
in every gesture. 

Mr. Barnwell rubbed his hands together in his 
hearty way. “So you sit and sew while your 
husband works,” he remarked to Mrs. Wagoner. 

She replied, ‘“‘ Yes, sir,” dreamily. 

Wagoner added, “Yes, indeed, miss,” with 
quadrupleanimation. “It is certainly very agree- 
able for a gentleman to have his occupation, and 
for a lady to have hers, and for they both to 
carry them on together.” 

Mrs. Wagoner produced a hair ring she had 
been plaiting. This was another of her indus- 
tries. “It is really very nice, Lou,” I said; at 
which praise she smiled and sighed, and cast down 
her gazelle eyes prettily. 

agoner had already remarked to both his 
visitors: “We would be extremely proud if you 
would set down. Oh,certainly. It’s all in a life- 
time, as the sayin’ is.” After a brief period, 
apparently designed for the purpose of taking 
breath, he proceeded to exhibit his “ leetle idees.” 

First of all an article which looked like a 
mouse-trap, but which he explained was a paten’ 
designed to lift heavy weights. He moved little 
bits of wire about, and explained to me the differ- 
ent points of the contrivance. It seemed to me 
extremely ingenious, and I told him so. 

“ Oh, yes miss, it’s a very nice affair. There’s 
nothing exac’ly like it. Certainly, miss and sir. 
Look at this here other leetle notion, sir. It’s a 
swing. It’s a-worked back’ards and for’ards by 
jest a-pressin’ this here board with the foot. I 
never see nothink like this. Certainly, sir. Iam 
allays a-thinkin’ out these leetle things. Work 
is dull,” glancing at his empty cobbler’s bench. 

“Now here’s the wagon you thought so much 
of, miss. I’ve put an entire new crank into it 
to make it turn more easy and convenient like. 
Don’t look at it too close, miss. It’s put together 
real rough. But I’m not nothin’ of a carpenter, 
nor yet a wheelwright. And so—” finishing off 
with his usual little nervous laugh. 

I was cheered to see that Mr. Barnwell was 
giving the subject his close attention. But, alas! 
he said to me presently, in the under-tone he 
knew so well how to manage, “They have some 








things like that on the railroads already—like it 
to a T,” indicating the mouse-trap. He likewise 
criticised the construction of the wagon. “Springs 
crooked,” he objected. 

Next we were shown a go-cart which was pro- 
pelled by a windmill. “It will be very nice on 
windy days,” I declared. To which Wagoner ad- 
dended: “‘ Oh, certainly, miss,” cheerily, and put it 
aside. “It occurred to me it was a cur’ous no- 
tion. I’m allays a-thinkin’ up these here cur’ous 
notions when I have a spare hour or so. But 
here’s somethin’ else, ladies and gentlemen, so to 
speak—somethin’ for the Fourth of July for the 
youn : 

“Another wagon!” -Lou and Mr. Barnwell 
and [all laughed together. “Oh, certainly. Yes, 
miss. You see, sir, one boy sits in front, and 
presses this here spring with his foot, like my 
other paten’, and off we air. And another young- 
ster sits behind, and presses this here, and that 
sets these here bells a-ringin’ and these here flags 
a-flyin’. Hail, Columby, miss !” 

“Decidedly. Why, Wagoner, this is splendid.” 

“Oh, certainly. Yes, indeed. That’s so, miss.” 

Mr. Barnwell had walked up to the one window 
to examine yet another paten’ more minutely. 
The inventor and exhibitor followed him. Mr. 
Barnwell asked a number of questions in his 
easy, cheerful way. It ended in Wagoner’s wrap- 
ping the paten’ up in a piece of paper, and in Mr. 
Barnwell’s putting it in his pocket. ‘“ We'll see 
what we can do—we’ll see what we can do,” Mr. 
Barnwell said,as he caught my eye, as who should 
say, “Isn't it about time to go?” 

“Well ?” I queried, when we were out-of ear- 
shot. 

“Poor soul! poor soul! Nothing very practi- 
cal about him. I have brought away a rather in- 
genious little conceit. I will take it up to Wash- 
ington with me when I go there next week, and 
show it to a friend of mine there, a patent law- 
yer. Wagoner may make a few dollars off it.” 

“Oh, thank you. That is just like you. You 
are always so good! He is so wretchedly poor !” 
I cried, all in a breath. 

I communicated this possibility to Wagoner 
when next we met. He always brought my 
clothes home. He considered that emphatically 
a gentleman’s occupation. ‘Certainly, miss. I 
liked that ar gentleman’s appearances, miss,” he 
averred. 

A day or so afterward I saw Fred. “That in- 
ventive friend of yours is a fraud; he can’t cob- 
ble worth a cent,” he declared. “I wasted a dol- 
lar and a half on him; looked over those ‘ idees’ 
of his. That swing works crooked. Pshaw! Nev- 
er heard of a colored inventor yet.” 

“Wagoner may be the earliest development of 
the type.” 

“Possibly. You’re welcome to your theory.” 

That was an uncomfortable period, when Fred 
and I were forever having a difference, first about 
one thing, then about another. He says now that 
this fretted him as much as it did me, but I nev- 
er dreamed that this was the case. Mr. Barn- 
well was always on hand to console me if I chose: 
he almost literally devoted himself to my amuse- 
ment and happiness. Iliked him. I would have 
liked him still better had I not been distinctly 
aware that he wanted me to like him in a very 
different way from that of my calm and friendly 
regard. 

From time to time I asked him about the pat- 
en’ of Wagoner’s on which he had laid hands. 
He invariably rubbed his hands and laughed, and 
laughed and rubbed his hands. He had been to 
Washington. He had seen his patent-lawyer 
friend. He hoped to be able to sell the “ leetle 
idee.” For how much? Oh, well, say for twen- 
ty, thirty, forty dollars. My face fell. I had fab- 
ulous notions of the value of these things. ‘“ Oh, 
well, for fifty dollars, perhaps,” as though to con- 
sole me for my disappointment. I had an im- 
pression that he would make up any deficiency 
from his own pocket. He was such a thorough- 
ly benevolent man! 

I tried hard to like him—or rather to love him 
—in those days. Sometimes I thought I had suc- 
ceeded—when I had not seen Fred for some time, 
for instance; when he had been driving or rid- 
ing all over the country with that alarmingly pret- 
ty cousin of his. Buta half hour—ten minutes— 
with Fred would be enough to undermine all my 
resolutions about making a sensible, respectable 
marriage. Fred and I had been engaged once. 
No, no. If I ever married it could be no one but 
Fred, provoking, aggravating, unjust, but dear. 

I hardly expected that we ever would make up 
our quarrel. But we did, unexpectedly, as all tie 
beautiful, best things in life happen. Fred was 
rid‘culously poor ; but nevertheless, on our recon- 
ciiiation, we made up our minds to be married out 
of hand. Our kinsfolk and acquaintance were 
informed of our intentions, and the time named 
for vhe event. 

When I saw Mr. Barnwell for the first time 
after my engagement was announced, he shook 
hands with me, his face as though cast in iron, in 
the likeness of his wonted smile, and deathly, 
ghastly pale. I shall never forget that look. 

The next day he was found dead in his bed. 
Afterward poison was suggested—that he had 
taken his own life; but at the time it was be- 
lieved he had died of heart-disease. 

Whichever theory may have been true, there 
can be no doubt that his death was hastened by 
his pecuniary entanglements. His affairs were 
found to be in a very embarrassed condition. It 
came out that he was deeply in debt. He owned 
a farm and a house in town. It would be neces- 
sary to sell these in order to satisfy his creditors ; 
and this done, there would only be three or four 
thousand dollars left, to revert to his brother and 
sole heir. Fortunately this brother was above 
want: the dead man himself remained the centre 
of public pity. These developments were most un- 
expected. It had been supposed Mr. Barnwell was 
avery wealthy man. Had he lived, he must have 
begun life at the very foot of the ladder again. 





Judge Leighton—Fred’s father—was employed 
in settling the estate. Thus I learned of a good 
many details that would otherwise have escaped 
me. One day Fred startled me by saying, “I 
had no idea that Barnwell was an inventor.” 

“Nor had I.” 

“Tt seems he was. He had taken out a patent 
for an invention, which had begun to pay moder- 
ately well. Five hundred dollars had been paid 
in already on it before his death.” 

“Indeed! Oh, Fred, tell me what it is like.” 

“Like? Never saw such a girl for inventions 
and inventors. Like? Something like this.” 
And he described it to me. 

That afternoon I went to see the Wagoners. 
Lou was placidly ironing, with the air of doing 
so in a moment of extreme leisure. Wagoner 
was cobbling: inventive genius was not above 
the humdrum necessity of earning its bread. 
Wagoner anticipated presently my own introduc- 
tion of the object of my visit. 

“Did you happen to have heerd any remarks 
passed about that ar leetle paten’ of mine that 
Mr. Barnwell war a-seein’ to for me, miss ?” 

“ Nothing very satisfactory. I wish you would 
describe that model to me, Wagoner. I will in- 
quire particularly about it.” 

Whereupon Wagoner described it minutely. 
His description tallied precisely with that atready 
given me by Fred. I drew a long breath. Mr. 
Barnwell must have been hard pushed to have 
stooped to defraud this poor simple soul. 

“T wish Mr. Barnwell had a-lived to see my in- 
terests through, miss. I allays liked his appear- 
ances,” 

You may be sure that Fred and I saw his inter- 
ests through. I told him nothing of his pros- 
pects, however, until I had made sure that his 
paten’ could be identified. Then I announced 
to him that in a small way his fortune was made. 

It is my impression that this success will prove 
the corner-stone of a very gratifying career. Wag- 
oner has more time now in which to perfect his 
paten’s. He has also more ready money to put 
them into proper shape. Among other things, he 
has improved his Hail Columbia Chariot. Last 
Christmas it produced the wildest excitement in 
Port Royal, emptying the pockets of their change 
of all the small boys in town, to the placid de- 
light of Lou, and to the pecuniary profit of her 
husband. 











Spring and Summer Toilettes, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 300. 


Fig. 1.—This Parisian costume for the street is 
made of black silk. The front and sides are cov- 
ered with shirring, and two narrow gathered 
flounces border the skirt. The drapery of the 
back forms a pouf, finished with two shirred 
square corners at the bottom, and a gathered ruf- 
fle. The plain basque is trimmed with a satin 
collar that has a great pleat in the middle of the 
back, and is rolled over in Medicis style. The 
sleeves have a plain cuff with a shirred puff. 
English straw poke-bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful dress for a young lady is 
composed of white bunting, trimmed with figured 
satin foulard of old gold and peacock blue, with a 
little dark red. The round skirt has two gathered 
ruffles, with soft back drapery, and two aprons 
that open over deep pleating. Blue satin ro- 
settes, collar and borders of satin foulard. 

Fig. 3.—This elegant costume for a young lady 
is composed of pale gray cashmere and caroubier 
red faille. The skirt has two cashmere tabliers 
shirred down the middle, and trimmed with loops 
of caroubier satin ribbon. Two silk pleatings 
border the skirt. The back drapery is of cash- 
mere in soft irregular loops. The plain round 
basque is trimmed with bretelles of the red silk 
shirred at the waist, and mounted in pleats on 
the shoulders. Straw round hat, with a branch 
of cherries. 

Fig. 4.—This black costume is made of cash- 
mere and satin. The long basque of cashmere 
has a band of satin notched like a collar put on 
in the outline of a vest. The cashmere over-skirt 
crosses in front, and is bunched up quite short 
behind. The round skirt is covered with satin 
pleatings. Chip bonnet. 





Spring and Summer Dresses and 
Wrappings, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 301. 

Fig. 1.—Coar ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
This coat of beige-colored cloth has pockets, col- 
lar, and cuffs of damassé of the same color, and 
is trimmed with a bow of serge ribbon and but- 
tons. Straw hat, with ostrich feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—CasHmere Dress anp Gros Grain Man- 
TLE. The trimming for this gray cashmere dress 
consists of ruffles of the material and bows of 
satin ribbon. The black gros grain mantle has a 
satin collar, and is trimmed with black lace, passe- 
menterie buttons, and a bow of satin ribbon. 
White straw bonnet, with Oriental satin and roses. 

Fig. 3.—F atte Dress anp SIciLigENNE MANTLE. 
The dress of beige-colored faille is trimmed with 
puffs and a ruche of the material. The trimming 
for the black Sicilienne mantle consists of rosettes 
made of strips of the material, which are ravelled 
out on the edges, fringe, and bow. Straw bonnet, 
with ostrich feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dr Bice Dress anp Casnmere Coat. 
The dress is made of blue-gray de bége, and is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material and bows of 
ribbon. The coat of black cashmere is lined 
with lustring, and trimmed with revers of satin. 
The rest of the trimming consists of a binding of 
satin, shirrings of cashmere, and bows. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Suk Dress anp Casumere ManrtLe. 
The trimming for this gray striped silk dress 
consists of side-pleated ruffles. Cashmere man- 
tle, trimmed with lace, buttons, and tassels. Straw 
bonnet, with lace, ribbon, and flowers, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Ladies’ Spring and Sum- 
mer Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Eneuisn - Straw 
Bonner. This black English 
straw bonnet has a brim in- 
dented in front, and faced with 
black velvet, which is finished 
on the edge with a black satin 














Fig. 2.—Samin anp . Lace 
Bonner. The frame of. this 
bonnet is of stiff lace.. The 
crown. is covered with black 
satin, which. is trimmed with 
appliqué embroidery in Orient- 
al style. The narrow brim is 
covered with several layers of 
erape and tulle, the edge is 








bound with black satin a quar- Fig, 2.—Crocuer Epeine ror Bonyers. 















Fig, 1.—EnGiisu Srraw Bonvet. 


piping and a row of iridescent beads. | ter of an inch deep, and the 
The trimming consists of a bias strip | front is trimmed with two rows 
of red Oriental silk, which is ar-'| and the back with one row of 
ranged in bows and puffs at the left | black lace. The seam of the 
side. In front are two black ostrich | lace is covered with a bias fold 
feathers, falling to the side, and on | of satin on which is set a bead- 
the right side is a spray of tea-roses. | ed border. Loops of iridescent 
The strings are of black satin ribbon | beads fall over the double row 
three inches wide. of lace in front. Around the 











Fig. 3.—Tvctie Bonnet. 
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Fig. 1.—Coat ror GirL FROM Fig. 2.—CasuMerE Dress AND Fig. 8.—F atte Dress anp Fig. 4.—Dr Bice Dress anp Fig. 5.—Siuk Dress AND 


7 to 9 YEARS OLD. Gros Grain MANTLE, SICILIENNE MANTLE. CasHMERE Coat. CASHMERE MANTLE. 
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crown are laid bias folds of satin. On the right 
side is a spray of large red roses, buds, and 
leaves, and two short black ostrich feathers are 
in front. The strings are of black satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Tutte Bonner. The frame of this 
bonnet is covered with several layers of black 
erape, over which figured tulle is laid smoothly. 
The brim is three inches and three-quarters wide 
in front and seven-eighths of an inch wide behind, 
and is lined with black satin, and trimmed on the 
outside with gathered black lace two inches wide, 
over which fall loops of iridescent beads. A 
second row of lace covers the seam of the first 
row on the front of the brim. A satin ribbon 
three inches wide is iaid around the crown, the 
ends forming strings. A round trimming piece 
crocheted with variegated silk in chain stitch and 
single crochet, and bordered with black lace 
three inches wide, is arranged on the crown as 
shown by the illustration. On the left side is a 
spray of dark red and pale yellow roses and 
leaves, 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 
Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
respectfully yours, Wi1iam A. TrevaTHAN. 

Barriesoro, N, C., Sept. 17, 1879. 

To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 





* Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, — yy and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
buta pr eparation we bene an “ye physician. For female 
om aints and childhood ness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot | 59 John St., N. Y.—(Com.} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR SEASICKNESS. 

Pror. Apouru Ort, said: ‘In the pany of cases 

I saw the violent symptoms yield, which characterize 


that disease, and give way to a healthy action of the 
functions im .”—{Com.} 








Waat makes rd Hair so beautiful? Mrs. S. A. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Every Druggist sells 
it.—(Com.) 





Corvine Wunrg..—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Sap ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastes. Can be eaten by dys; without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, tible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

vat. Baxina Powprr Co., New York. 





J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles ee nage with re taste, and judg- 


ment. = one 
MAY E HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and wg my J al 
annoy disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
DLA YS,Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
a ie Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b ¥, 
HAPP HR JRS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St., N. 
50 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &e., * 
name on, 10c. E. D. ‘Uersene,P. M. Higganum,Ct. 





















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

LA BELLOGENE Face Powder, delightfully 

rfumed and warranted to be harmless. rge 

»xes, 25c. each. 

An unegnualled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St, near 6th Ave. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronte, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. ress 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor« Crry. 
YZ Goods sent, C.0.D., with 
privilege of examination, 


A.§ SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular Prices. Samples sent. 


A warm iron "passed over over 
B ces & C0 A the back of these PAPERS 
* TRANSFERS the Pattern 

é >, 


to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Initial Letters, and 
Braiding. 


{ Supplied by all 
) ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 
P Three books of Patterns 


sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 


392 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


Highielt’s Fuglish Archery| 


IS THE BEST. 
PECK & SNYDER, Sole Importers, 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Trl 

















MANUFACTURER OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
Upholstery and Decorations, 


FRESCOING, PAPER HANGINGS, &. 


No. 96 and 98 Kast Houston St., N. Y. 


ale MICETKC} 





“ Fatinitza,” 16 pages 





itchcock’ ‘8 Music Store, 32 Park Row, ] New York. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c, Stamp. 
PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all — of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full informat a. sent free, by addressing 


Mrs. HELEN M,. DECKER, 
P.O. Bex 4243, New York ; City. 


50 Fancy Cards, te or 20 Japanese Chromo, 
1¢c, Stamps taken. <e* Husrep, Nassau, N. x 











REMOVAL. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


OF<5 bb lod) WE ners ha elss ue 


From 295 6th Ave. to No. 10 West 4th St., 
between Broadway and Mercer St., New York. 








20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


postpaid. G.L 





re HE _ 
Admuiration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
R its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthfal color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DR. WARNER’S 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


With Extension Front. 


This is the most 

graceful, elegant, and 
comfortable ABDOMINAL 
Corset ever made. It 
supports the abdomen 
without cramping the 
movements of the body. 
Ladies who cannot wear 
the ordinary Abdom- 
inal Corset can wear 
this with ease. Price, 
$2 00. 


WARNER BROS., 


361 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right Someuty 

Se trade ba our Cut Pa a! Patterns, known 

“Harper's Bazar Patte: furnish him with 

a a complete assortment of "all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LELEP UTIAN BAZAR 

poets ee 
ante & €0.,3 315 “Sixth, Ave., N.Y. 
Of every sete rcawaree + ae 


Circular, address 
P. 0. Box Toot. Rew tor York tity. 
THE FIFTH AVENUE 


BABY CARRIAGE 
NEWEST AND MOST STYLISH. 
Awarded Premium by American 
a CRANDALL co., 

No. 569 3a Ay N.Y. 


Carriages s! C.0.D. to 
locality, wholesale and Retail. 



























Send for Circular. 





CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between a and Ot 
Summer and Heal 
= os Saline, and Gas Waters and —e 


Rheumatic, o Dye tic, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and 
dred afflictions. GRAND HOTEL, w oy rates, $8 
to $17 50. For a Morn 00" One 

GRAND Hi Ottawa, Canada. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 








ConrTains : Sheets Letter Paper; 12 En 1 
holder; A Pen; 3 Sheets yo & 12 Komie Karts; 40 40 
Bilhouette Motto 5 25 


; 5 Japanese Fireworks; 
panese Sunshade — All in a nice Picture 
Box—for 42'cts.; ; by mail 68 cts. (2 for $1). One Box free 
to any one getting club poae? and remitting $2.85. Post- 
Te mnie nthis u Ss. Be anytime. J. 

ay Gould, 10 ‘Bromfield Boston, Mass. 
DE" GS AND TOILET REQUISITES. 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and Druggist (estab- 
lished 1770), 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 
&c. Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


2 LOVELY ROSEBUD CHROMO CARDS, or 








20 all Floral Motto with name, 10 cents. 
NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 











HIGH NOVELTIES 


IN PARIS MADE 


SILK, ee SATIN DE LYON, 
AMELS’ HAIR, AND CLOTH 


CLOAKS, 


Wraps, Dolmans, Capes, 
Mantles, Fichus, Etc., 


NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
INSPECTION SPECIALLY INVITED. 


AT Slewarl&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Silk and Cashmere Dress- 
ing Sacques, Gowns, and Wrappers; Misses’ 
French Suits, Dresses, and Sacques ; French Lin- 
gerie in Sets and Singly; Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Underwear of every description. 
Complete assortment of Corsets and Skirts. 
Boys’ Kilt Suits, Ulsters, and Coats, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 








BLACK GRENADINES. 


We have determined to close out our 
entire stock of Black Grenadines, and 
have marked down the prices accordingly. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
48 East 14th St. 845 & 847 Broadway. 


FREE BY MAIL. 
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ladiolas, all flowering bulbs, — 
) cach of a, 
a 


Perna aid 
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Laweary or Conoress, } 
Corrrieut Orrion, WasHineTon. 

To wit: Be rr Rememurerp, that on the 20th day of 

March, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 

ABBOTT, AUSTIN AB YMAN ABBOTT, 


ted in this 
riptions of 
which are in the following words, to wit 
es yt PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS,— 
NE. By Jacon Assorr. 
uate PAUL’S VOYAGES = TRAVELS,— 
ERIE CANAL. By Jacos A 
nae PAUL’S VOYAGES AND “TRAVELS. — 
W YORK. By Jacon Ansorrt. 
MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
ERMONT. By Jacon Ansort. 


Be right whereof t claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPO) RD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of qeneuiaete of _ above works for the 









further term of fourteen rom the expiration of 
their respective 8 "Maine = 1 28, 1880 ; 
*“ Erie Canal,” hy B..5 meh “New York,” June 16, 
1880; “ Vermont,” ‘16, 1880. 
i The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
A WAVE (which just took 
3 po- 
‘ sition), made wholly of 
3S natural curly hair, is indis- 
> pensable to a lady who is 
of bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
& wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
2 warm weather. It is the “latest” 
PS and nae being guaranteed to wear three 
longer than ANY other wave made. 
= 
& with 


Mivilege of srt 
MRS ro. ee oe 
Send for Illustrated rod Cntaloge free, 























May 8, 1880.] 
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THE FLORETTE, 


A Misses’ Blouse Suit of fine blue Ladies’ Cloth, 
trimmed with Hercules braid, in white, black, 


or blue. The lower skirt is laid all round in box 
plaitings, with rows of braid between the plaits ; 
the upper or over-skirt being caught up at each 
side, and trimmed round with a double row of 
braid, The waist is made to belt inside the 
skirt, and trimmed with braid, the front and 
back being laid in box plaits. 


Sizes, 10, 
Prices, $11.37, 


12, 
$12.00, 


14, 


16 years. 
$12.63, 


$13.25. 


Mailed or expressed to any part of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 





Our Department of MISSES’ SUITS is fa- 
mous for the originality, beauty, and yet practical 
character of our designs. Garments for all 
tastes. Pretty Cheviot and Piqué Suits, at 98c. 
Elegant Silk Party Dresses, at $75 00 each. 
Confirmation and Graduation Dresses, 
ready-made aud to order, is one of our great 
specialties. 





Ladies, living at a distance, who cannot come 
to our establishment in person, will find full 
Miasteatione, descriptions, and prices of our 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Boys’ Clothing, Under- 

wear, Infants’ Wear, Millinery, Shoes, &c., in our 
‘FASHION QU ARTERLY, » the Spring 
Number of which is now ready—a volume of 
114 pages, containing the best literary matter 
and the best Exposition of Spring styles offered 
to the public. Mailed free on receipt of 
15 cents. 


EHRICHS’, 


Fighth Aves, | between 24th and 6th Sts. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EFFECTS 
RIBB O NS, 


CHINTZ POLKA sP0TS, SURAH SATIN, 


Other Styles Specially Adapted for Trim- 
ming Summer Dresses. 


AITKEN, SON, & C0,, 


Broadway and 18th Street. 


EUREKA 
SILK. 













+ LASS 


and Machine 
Sewing. 
THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA W’°S, 54 West 14th St,, N. ¥. 








nst 
ages of Moths, Will 
at ~ finest fabrics. 
Cc LL, HALL & CO. 
110 and 112 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








ORGAN BEATTY PIANO. 


RW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book 

Pia tool, Cover & Book, $943 to $2G5. Before 

you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Ne sent Free. 


wepaper 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 





1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. OVD ___s SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O° O CROCKERY. 


4 Gama. 


JONES 


ee Avenue 


SILKS. 0 








Eighth ae 
| i 
Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. 


Lee = 








te 

suors. Oo oCLacgs. 
— 0 

CARPETS. ~() O GLOVES. 

UPHOLSTERY. 0 a} HOSIERY. 

FURNITURE. OoAO MILLINERY. 

DOMESTICS. “VY Gents’ Furnisutno G’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
» 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Delluc’s 


fo Preserve your Teeth 





USE ONLY 

at Preparations 

cy 2o Biscotine, 

PI iF n” (Infant’s Food. ) 
2 ein vex 3 8.P. Hair Tonic 
MA ANGELIQUE Toilet Waters, 
0 Ban 5¥ Sachets D’Iris, 
$ TH-WA © Elixir of Calisaya, 
uw BER LN ~ Glycerine Lotion, 
& ie Raa eae i Pectoral Cough 


m Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circu'are 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway N ¥. 


V; 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


| CONTAINING IN ITS 

| 132 Large Quarto Pages 

| Interesting Stories in Prose and Verse, 
Useful Home Articles, 

| Amusing and Instructive Sketches, 


| Two Mammoth Fashion Plates, 
Profuse Illustration of the Fashion of the Day, 





; 
ses 
= 
eh 
= 
| 





_ | With the LOWEST New York Prices of each 


article clearly stated, affording an Oprortuntry of 
SHoprpineg in an InrecLigenr anp Economica. 
MANNER. 


Single Number, 15c. 50c, Per Year. 


Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
magazine should write us for Our EKeonomy Combina- 
tion Circular, by which money may be saved, and the 
Fashion Magazine obtained rrr. 


Extraordinary Inducements to Agents for 1880, 
Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 31114 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 Allen St., 
New York City, N. Y. 





Mme. GURNEY & CO, 


NEW ADDRESS, 

6 East 14th St., Broadway, New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
Their World-Renowned Royal Princess, Honiton, and 
Point Lace Braids, Arrasene, &c. Books on Art Needle- 
work as usual. 3c. Stamp for Samples and Price-List. 
5 Gilt edge,chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, «c. ,Cards, with 

name, 10c, FRANKLIN Printine Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





uy BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Bntirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to _BE RNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 


being composed as 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & CO,, 
CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 


gum, gluten,.oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important — to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


1880 


Dorchester, Mass. 


determined by chemical analysis of starch, 




















HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO 
by the most inexper ienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
Ladies’ Suits 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING I 


*atterns for 1880, and will 


be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for each 


Pattern. 


VOLUME XiIll- 


SHORT POINTED BASQUE, Flowing 7. 
with Paniers and Puffed Tablier............ 
POLISH BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT ny 


SHIRT. ... 0c esescscccccsecsccsesccveccecces 


r 


CALICO SUIT: Plain Round Waist, Plain 

Over-skirt, Short Skirt, and Bib Apron.... 
SHIRRED POLONAISE and Short Skirt...... S 
PRINCE ALBERT BASQUE, and Trimmed ‘ 


Skirt with Panier Drapery.............+-..+ PS 


GIRL’S SUIT: Panier Basque, Trimmed Skirt, 
and Vandyck Sacque (for girl from 7 to 15 


WORE GUEE on beds ce ecancdeiveseienceseseetes pages 


APRON OVER-DRESS, Plain Round Waist, 


and Full Walking Skirt...........-:ee+.+0s ey 


BLACK SILK SUIT: Basqne, and Over-skirt 


ae 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No.12 


HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking 


MIDs chaos ebshad. ce nade Ede sccgvtacdsbee “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 

I Rcineinas 60s 4 ccébece saavd ¢eedse ve “= 15 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 

(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............ raft 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt... .......... “ 15 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

TRUCE Ia s 0.cc ccc cccdemesidedserdbesiee °. 2 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 





attached to Long Walking Skirt........... “ 9 Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
COMBINATION POLONAISE and Walking SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 
WIG so vcn. o's novce spd abst pavers Veweeroes vers “ 10| SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SKIRTED JACKET WMG Si io stvackghesccscckbeececas “ 18 
with Curved Front, Slashed Over-skirt, and POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
DR Tei 5 5 iaad ekne w Kdcccinencadas cee Skirt, and Round Skirt...........sccccesess - 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


Address 


tion. 


HARPER 


& BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 








GEORGE KEYES SON & GO. 


DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 


DRY GOODS, 


Cloaks and Shawls, 
Carpeting, &c. 


NOS. 349 AND 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets, 







‘UONVAISDIT] S{Y} 0} VOT [TCO OM MB 


‘aZayig pus oe}aomssvg qi pouralys} 


"eet Ayny yom $¢, 12$ ‘voug 
STU WING ALS werg-soigy Your [ejoeds ino sjuoseider Yoru 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED 


A LA GER LINE OF 


Buttons, Fringes, Trimmings, 


AND NOTIONS 


Than we have ever before shown, 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year....... . .. 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Yea _ 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harprn’s MaGazine..... ‘} 
Harrre’s Weexiy.......>One Year......... $10 00 
Harver’s Bazar........ 
Harrer’s MaGazine..... } 2 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... j One Year ....+.-+.. Baa 
sera za Fis J One Year ....... ... 700 
Harper's WErkty.. } One Year ........... 7 00 


Harper's Bazar......... : 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxirw Square, New York, 


a 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Prorie, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








5 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells,Gilt-Edge, &c., 
e with name, 10c. G. A. Spaine, Northford, Ct 





5 Gold,C Crystal, ‘Lace, , Perfumed, & Chromocards, name 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros. Clintonville, Ct. 
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FACETLE. 


A prerry American girl in Rome went of late frequently into the 
streets unattended, contrary to the custom there. "The young Ro- 
mane followed and annoyed her, until she invented a novel method of 
rebuffing them. She provided herself with a pocketful of centesimi, 
each the value of a fifth of a cent, and whenever a man spoke to her, 

retending to utterly mistake his words, she gracefully extended her 
Rand and dropped one of these small coin into his palm, saying, in her 
broken Italian: “‘ Hungry, are you, poor man? Well, take this, and 
bny some bread.” 


> 
A tourist, with a desire for nseful knowledge, visited the ruins of 
Pompeii. ¢ cicerone explained to him the manner in which the 


city perished. “ At what date?” he asked. The cicerone avowed his 
er The tourist reflected. ‘It must have been Ash -Wednes- 


ay, cneneiitiiiipainamany 


A Russian nopiéman lay on his death-bed. One of his curious fan- 
cies was to have hiewife robe herself in her wedding dress and stand 
by his bedside. was a very natural bit of sentiment, and in the 
course of an hour the beautiful woman stood by his side, arrayed in 
the garments of twenty years ago. “Ah,” he sighed, “ you look so 
beautifal in that dress that I hoped when the angel came he might 
take a fancy to you, and carry you off instead of me.” 

————> 


A man out West who had been so unfortunate as to lose five ex- 
cellent wives desired to erect a head-stone for each, commemorating 
her virtues, but has been deterred by the expense. The other day a 
happy thonght strack him. The five wives were buried side by side 
in the same ve-yard. He accordingly had the Christian name of 
each engraved on a small stone—‘‘ Emma,” “ Jane,” “‘ Mary,” “‘ Mar- 
garet,” “‘ Elizabeth”—a hand cut on each stone pointing to a large 
stone in the centre of the lot, and under each hand the words, “‘ For 
epitaph see large stone.” 


A young man who held a loaded pistol to his head and threatened 
to blow his brains out unless the girl who had refused him would 
consent to have him, was coolly told by the young lady he would have 
to blow some brains into his head first. He didn’t blow. 

— —~>——__—_— 

The occupier of a certain ing prog chair was present at a dinner 
party the other evening. He had the honor to take the hostess in 
to dinner. “I don’t know, Mr, Mayor,” said the lady,‘ whether you 
are at all afraid of the measles, but my tittle children have them, and 
I myself have had a slight attack.” 

The ey aod rose to the occasion, “‘ Madam,” said he, “I should be 
only too delighted to take anything from so charming a source.” 


—_——_>———— 








WHEN- WHEEL MEETS “WEAL,” THE RESULT IS WO-O-E. 











A ROMANCE OF THE CURB. 


“T defy thee !” said Gonzalvo Moriarty, stamping his foot upon the earth and casting a look of contempt- 


uous scorn on Lefferts Macglue. 


“ Merciful Powers !” whispered Adelgitha, from her place of concealment, “there will be a Fracas !’” 























A SONG OF SPRING. 


“Oh, whad is dthe use of repidig ? 
Drive care ad sorrow away, 
Do-borrow dthe sud bay be shidig, 
Aldough id is raidig do-day.” 


A young vestryman the other Sunday by mistake sent the following 
letter to the rector to read among the announcements, supposing it to 
be the notice of a temperance meeting : 

* Dxan Joun,—I am very sorry I can’t let iy come to see me as 
frequently as usual, but papa and mamma think I should not receive 
even my very dear friends during the Lenten season. It’s awfully 
disagreeable, if not positively cruel; but then, you know, we Episco- 

lians can’t go back on Lent. I shall see you oftener than usual, I 

ope, when the holy season is gone. Yours, with friendship.” 
—_—~>—_—_ 


“That's my tailor,” said an actor to a friend, at the same time 
pointing to a lean, cadaverous-looking man just passing. “ Looks 
pretty bad, doesn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “looks as if you had dealt with him a long 
time, doesn’t he ?” 

The subject was immediately changed. 


—_———~>—- — 

A Chicago man took out his new trotter and speeded him on the 
Boulevard the other dom After putting the nag through at his best 
gait for a quarter stretch, the owner proudly wheeled up to a police- 
man on the track and asked, “‘ Why don’t you arrest me for fast driv- 
ing, old fellow ?” 

e officer only replied, gruffly, ‘‘ No cause, sir; you hain’t drove 
fast ’nough yet to violate no ordinance, sir.” 
——— oe 


Young Muoffkins, o’er his hand, in doleful dumps, 

Ponders: “The rule is, ‘When in doubt play trumps’; 

But what the deuce,” thinks Muffkins, ‘can one do 

When doubts are many, and when trumps are few ?” 
anateneantippnenininas 


Op Gent (to boy in whom he takes an interest), ‘‘ How dare you, 
sir? Your poor mother pays for your scnectng. and I find you play- 
ing tops in the street with a young rascal like that!” 

Boy. “This yer boy, sir? Please, sir, I was tryin’ to get ’im to 
come to school along o’ me, sir. That was all, sir.” 

—>——_ 


A Californian was visiting at Boston once, and some fine cherries, 
rather early ones, were placed upon the table. The Bostonian plumed 
himself upon this, and said, “'T are fine cherries.” 

» be onih aseented the Californian, “‘ they are pretty tidy cherries, I 
must say.” 

The other said, “‘ You have not got cherries like these in Califor- 
nia;” but for a time he could elicit no answer. Presently he returned 
to the charge. ‘ You have not got cherries like these in California. 
Now what would you pay for such cherries as these ?” 

He was floored in a moment by one massive stroke. ‘ Well,” said 
the Californian, “if you must know that, it just depends, In Cali- 
fornia, if you take a whole cherry, you get them cheaper.” 


























































































BLIGHTED HOPES. “IMITATION BRITISH.” 


First IMITATION ENGLISHMAN (to Second Imitation). “What we want, Fitz, my boy, is a Monarchy 
of the strongest kind.” 


Ames:tiovs Orrsprinc. ‘ Please, Paw, may I go to the Dog Show next month?” 
Srexn Parent. “No, my Child; your condition is not such as Ma and I could desire. So your elder 
brother, Ephraim, has been selected to represent the Family.” 






